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The Business Outlook 


For this season of the year, and making 
allowances for the disturbing factors in the 
situation, general business is very good. The 
disturbing elements have been drought and 
strikes. With regard to the former, a series 
of showers throughout the corn belt in the 
West has partially broken it, although crops 
are still suffering for want of moisture. With 
regard to strikes, there is anxiety lest they 
spread further. At the moment there is little 
indication of an early settlement of the great 
steel strike, and it will be fortunate if this 
struggle between capital and labor is settled 
without violence. Money continues very 
easy, but as the time approac' es for shipping 
currency to the West with which to move the 
crops, it is probable that some hardening of 
rates will be witnessed. 

The demand for wool shows considerable 
improvement and prices of the finer grades 
have shown a hardening tendency. In textile 
manufacturing, likewise, there has been a 
better tone, with cotton goods firmer all along 
the line. 

Shipments of boots and shoes from Eastern 
markets, though somewhat smaller than a 
week ago, are well ahead of last year. Sole 
leather is moving in considerable volume and 
the hide and skin market is steady. The 
principal gains in prices during the past 
week have been made in cereals, caused by 
extreme heat and lack of rains in the West. 
The prospects for both corn and oats are poor, 
and it is even felt that wheat will sell con- 
siderably higher, on account of the damage to 
spring wheat now in progress in the North- 
west. The iron and steel situation is some- 
what irregular owing to the uncertainty re- 
garding the strike. Not a few authorities in 
the iron and steel trade look for a considerable 
slowing down of new business from now on. 

The speculative markets, particularly in 
Wall Street, have been more active, but the 
rally which took place in New York last 
Thursday was temporary, and Monday’s aver- 
age prices were near the lowest of the month. 





Weekly vs. Monthly 


A Regular Issue Viewed 


When the first Christian World numbers of The 
Congregationalist appeared expressions were heard 
to this effect: “ Their high quality cannot be sus- 
tained,’”’ “‘ This richness will be at the expense of 
the regular issues of the paper.” 

After ten months of the Christian World specialty 
we can say today to our thousands of new readers 
that the kindly critic has withdrawn his criticism. 
The aim of this journal is to make every issue of 
greatest service and stimulus to the individual at 
home and in social and church life. The First of 
the Month number offers articles and profuse illus- 
tration for which space cannot be provided week by 
week. 

Comparing the regular with the special, take this 
particular number as an example. Besides the de- 
partments which deal with current life in political 
and educational circles and the broad sweep of 
religious movements, there is much to interest. 
Read Professor Ladd’s suggestion How to Cure the 
Christian Scientist, a review of President Carter’s 
administration, reports from Harvard’s Summer 
School of Theology, Northfield conferences and the 
Pan-American Bible Congress—these by way of il- 
lustration. Other paragraphic material and short 
contributions indicate the range covered by the 
weekly issue. Forceful editorials upon interde- 
nominational and international themes add special 
value. 

Then in the planning for the future months of 
1901 several of the more important articles an- 

d in our pr tus are to appear in regular 
issues of The Congregationalist. The series by 
Charles M. Sheldon upon What Does it Mean to Be 
a Christian will be published there. So also Dr. 
Boynton’s Modern Competitors with the Pulpit and 
the timely words of Professor King upon the New 
Evangelism. The home department will present 
an interesting series upon Ministers’ Wives. 

And yet with all this excellence promised week 
by week the Christian World issues will be more 
and more valuable to one who believes in a present 
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kingdom of God and iu its unrivaled contribu.ion 
to the life of men. 

Our long time readers are asked to remember that 
we are still sending this paper from date until Nov. 
30 for 25 cents. Hvery week’s delay cuts off one 
ag Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 

Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 








4 Wholesome Tonic 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. 8S. L. WILLIAMS, Clarence, Iowa, says: “I 
have used it to grand effect in cases where a general 
tonic was needed. For anerve tonic I think it the 
best I have ever used.” 








HIIGH GRADE 
SECURITIES 


We offer only the highest class 
of income bearing securities to 
our patrons. We willsend you 
our list of sound investments 
if you will write for it. 


EE. GAY & Co. 





A SAFE INVESTMENT. 


FIVE PER GENT. 
FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 


The Bellows Falls and Saxtons River 
Street Railway Company. 


A year’s operation has demonstrated the worth of 
these bonds. 

For sale at par and aecrued interest from June Ist. 

For further particulars apply to 


JOEL H. HOLTON, 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


FOR SALE. 


5% GAS BONDS 


OF THE 
Winston-Salem, N.C., 
Gas & Lighting Co. 


I offer (subject to prior sale) sixty-five $1,000 Gas 
bonds as above. Price #1,000 per bond. 


Circular sent on application. 


CHARLES C. ADSIT, caszne sc. CHICAGO 
BEVERLY H. BONFOEY 


No. 6 Main St., 
UNIONVILLE, MISSOURI 


5% 67% LOANS NEGOTIATED 


Every dollar secured by First Mo’ ges on Farms worth 
three er gr your loan, located in the famous Corn wy 
and Blue Grass Regions = Iowa and Missouri. NOT A 
DOLLAR Jost in 22 Yeo 

Write for illustrated hooklet and list of loans. 


HUGH MAC RAE), 2  corouative Pre. 

& CO. ferred Stocks of 
Cotton Mills in th 

BANKERS. South for safety jor 

InveSstMENt for satisfactory in- 


Securities |terest returns. 
Wilmington, N.C.| Invite correspondence. 


% SAFE INVESTMENTS 


in Missouri Mortgages on Improved Farms 


I have invested #2,000,000 in the past twelve years 
without loss of principal or interest. Satisfacto 
rrr references and full information furnished. 

‘8s 




















WM. R. COMPTON, Macon, Missouri. 
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Benevolent Societies 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704, Congre 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, aprae. 1827, 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., Preside pd Goule 
Pe md r; B. a4, Snow w, Correspon ding Secretary, Room 

0. onal 


able to the Boston Seaman’s a eee. Contribu. 
tions from churches and individuals solicite 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND peal of 
ton, Room 601 pongreaeces House. Annual member. 
ship $1 $1.00; life mem =A $20.00. Mrs. Henry ¢, 

, Treas., Hotel Berkeley, Boylston 8t., Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY Society 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
ph LA =e 600 Congregational eo MISSIONARY So- 


ouse. Rev. a shi 
Coit, ae Mecrcary. win B. Palmer, Treasur: a 


WomAn’s HoME MissrONARY pee penal es 
attains i poo: ite Office age US ae 
nual members! ZL, membersh a 
tributions policited Mr D. Whi a 
AMERICAN BOARD OF =the saowm FOR POREIGR 
m. Fran! 


ve Twen' 

CONGREGATION AL BOARD OF PASTORAL Sur. 

ete. ‘established b: @ Massachusetts General — 
tion, offers its Gefiae. to churches desi pastors 

ulpit su; -_ in Massachusetts and in other States, 

B Rice, 61 —— House, Boston. ev. Charles 


THE AMERICAN Spesrenesy ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Build: New York. Missions in the United 
tie and educatior al, at the — and in 
the West, among the Indians and Chinese. office 
615 et. Donations House ; Chicago office, 153 i Salle 
Street. mations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-Second St., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL apm BU: LDING SOCIETY 

Rev. L. H. Cobb, 

. D., Secre ; Char! a U nited 

Charities Building, New York; eorge A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, in ied tary. 

aS EDUCATI 


Mexico. S. F. 
WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregationai 
House, Boston; 151 Washington St, Chicago, Ill. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its Cy is the estab- 
lishment and support of angelical gational 
Churches and Sun y Schools - joston onl — 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, ne. Mass. Be- 
quesss eee oe isname. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 

704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. ‘Palmer, 808 ¢ Congregational House. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 

—Aids aged and disabled ministers and monies and 


ag 
their ne a 
D. D., Hartfo ‘treasurer, Kev. 6 


ford. Ct. Form rm ofa 8 ‘bequca Tnadll 5 tothe “ Trustees 
of tte National of of ine So Feeey ay en Churches 
of the United States ” (a bod: rate chartered under 
the = of 4 State = “Counec icut) Chere insert Lad 
bere to be used f o-paapes Ministerial 
fef. es provided in the we utions of the National 
: — il of the Congregation 1 Churches of the United 
cam CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND Pvus- 
LISHING SvCiETY, ( ongregational sents Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., Prisident; Geo. . Boynton, D.D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary D. iment, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to newand needy i resepene momnemmage gd or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of t is de ment 
are wholly defrayed | appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and mls ye go directly for mission- 
ary work W. A. Duncan, Ph. D.,1s Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is “New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

the Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Monsge r,and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
eg es The Dongirqntenatee and Christian World 
he gin) Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday schoo! 
papers, books for Sunday schools =e Age reading, 
Records and Requisites yl chure and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all her publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to whic. 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for ‘books and 
subscriptions for gpg my from Ohio and ail states 
east should sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior and west- 
ern states to E. Herrick Brown, the Chicago Agent. 











Religious Notices 


notices, addresses of ministers, 
Po bg eitshed —— he endian at ten cents a line. 


AMERICAN gg FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wal! 
St., New York. rated April, 1833: Object: to 
improve the —m. , po social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 

eo Louses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgo tgolng ves Sepeee 
yg eed the Satior’s Magazine, Seaman 


ife 
_ Gontributions to a its work are solicited, and 
mittances of sam: requested to be made direct to 
the main office oft the soc society at New York. 
pov. Dr. Gusrirt, £- STODDARD, President. 
iv. W. TT, Secretary. 
W. ©. StuRGES, reasurer. 
THE WESTFIELD Geuausaennad: CHURCH, Danie! 
son, Ct, will re its centennial Tuesday, Sept. 
24—Thursday, Sept. 26. 1901. Among the speakers from 
abroad will’ be: Hon. William T, Harris, LL. D., Wash 
ington, D. C.; Miss Mary E. Woolle . LL. D. president 
Mt. He: lyoke Colle e; Rev. Francis. . Clark, k. D. I 
ton; Rev. Robert E. Hu tchins, D. D., Fostoria, Ay) 
others of national reputation. All’ absent or Sermer 
members are cordially invited to be —— and are 
asked to communicate as — as may be with 
. 8. S. MATHEWS, Pastor. 














IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTE?) 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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Tue strong eat well, sleep well, look well. The 
weak don’t. Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes the weak 


strong. 


BESIDES benefiting the children, Mellin’s Food 
is a blessing to the tired mother. Its preparation 
adds nothing to her household cares. It does not 
have to be cooked, but is simply dissolved in milk 
and water. A few minutes night and morning pre- 
pares baby’s food for twenty-four hours. 








THEY ALL AGREE TO IT.—He who takes him- 
self to the shores of northern New England for a 
season of rest and recreation finds many peculiar 
characteristics unknown to other sections of the 
country. The climate is ever delightful, the recre- 
ations of great variety and the scenic display of a 
magnificence beyond description. The visitor is 
delighted with the seclusion which penetrates the 
region, and a most remarkable feature of the New 
England coast resorts is that its patronage includes 
towists from every state and country as well as 
from every walk in life. The hotels are without 
exception commodious and finely appointed hos- 
telries, and nothing remains undone that will add 
to the comfort of the summer sojourner. The Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad reaches every part of north- 
ern New England, and the train facilities it offers 
to all points includes fast and frequent trains 
equipped with modern Pullman cars. If you are 
interested in this region send a two-cent stamp to 
General Passenger Department (7), Boston & Maine 
R. R., Boston, for book on coast resorts. 


To BurFALO IT Is.—Barnum’s great circus was 
called the greatest show on earth, and even withits 
carefully worked out details it is not comparable to 
the Pan-American Exposition which is now show- 
ing at Buffalo. The buildings are beautiful to be- 
hold, the electrie effeets nothing short of marvel- 
ous, the exhibits of a character interesting and 
instructive, the grounds truly a bewildering para- 
dise, the midway, without exception, the most com- 
plete ever opened for public visitation, and all this 
in one of the finest cities in the country. The Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad will carry you to Buffalo 
from any New England point, over a variety of 
routes, either one of which is picturesque and worth 
traversing. The car service is complete and the 
equipment of Pullman parlor and sleeping cars is of 
ahigh standard of excellence. The trains are fast 
ones and the rates low enough to attract every tour- 
ist. If you are going to do the Pan-American, send 
your address to General Passenger Department, 
Boston & Maine R. R., Boston, for the forty-page 
Exposition Book. 





“NIAGARA TO THE SEA.”—To the uninitiated 
this may seem rather vague, but should any one be 
desirous of knowing something of the beauties of 
the most wonderful scenic trip on the continent, if 
they will write to the Richelieu and Ontario Navi- 
gation Company of Montreal, that company will be 
most pleased to forward them illustrated booklets 
and folders deseriptive of this trip, which embraces 
a sail on their steamers through Lake Ontario, 
thence to the St. Lawrence River through the pic- 
turesque scenery of the Thousand Islands (Ameri- 
ca’s Venice), the exciting descent of the marvelous 
rapids to Montreal, where connection is made with 
the Richelieu Company’s palatial steamers for a trip 


to quaint old Quebee. After a night’s sail and on 
the approach to Quebee in the morning, a magnifi- 
cent panorama may be seen by the tourist from the 


decks of the steamers. The rugged and steep cliffs 
made famous by General Wolfe’s historic climb 
during the struggle between France and Britain for 
the possession of the key to Canada first comes 
into view, and at the very pinnacle of these cliffs 
the antique but majestic forts erown the heights; 
then, as the steamer approaches the landing, many 
quaint and curious buildings fairly revelling in his- 
toric ass ‘ciation are to be seen. On landing at 
Quebec transfer is immediately made for trip down 
the lower St. Lawrence to Murray Bay and Tadou- 
sac, at Which points two magnificent hotels have 
been erected for the convenience and comfort of 
the American tourists. These hotels are owned 
and operated by the Richelieu and Ontario Naviga- 
tion Company, and are luxurious in all their appoint- 


ments, and are very popular with tourists from all 
parts of the United States and Canada. The 
steamer then proceeds up the famous Saguenay 


River, Whose magnificent capes, amongst which are 
Trinity and Eternity, together with the falls, moun- 
tains, ete., and peculiar atmosphere (which is a 
combination of mountain and sea air, and for the 
restoration of health has no equal) make this one of 
he mot delightful trips within the reach of the 
pourist on this continent. On the return journey 
ourists luay have the pleasure of exploring the 
lany interesting places in the ci-ies of Quebec and 
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THE 


“Congregationalist™ 
Services = 
“Pilgrim” Services 


These Orders of Service for the use of Churches 
and Sunday Schools have proved very popular, hun- 
dreds of thousands of each in the aggregate having 
been sold. Many pastors testify to the help of The 
Congregationalist Services in solving the problem of 
the second service. Each contains choice music 
suitable for congregational use,and responsive read- 
ings, prayers, collects, etc., arranged with a view to 
unity of thought as well as reverence in worship, 

Some of the numbers issued are now out of print. 
We have, however, added to the list a considerable 
number of other services known as the Wheaton 
Vespers and the Duryea Vesper Services. These 
two latter have sold heretofore at $2.50 per hundred 
copies, being larger, though similar in form and pur- 
pose. We now offer them all at a uniform rate of 
60 cts. per hundred, or 75cts. per hundred, postpaid. 
The rate of 60 cts. per hundred, postpaid, can no 
longer be offered, as we are now unable to mail 
them at pound rates as formerly. The following 
comprises our present assortment: 

Please name your second choice in case our stock of the 
first should be sold. 


EVENTIDE SERVICES 
on the following themes: 


5. The Forgiveness of Sins. 
6. Trust in God. 
a. The Days of Thy Youth. 
8. The House of God. 
11. The Homeland, 
12. The Grace of Humility. 
13. Ged in Natare. 
17. General Worship. 
id 


18. ad 

19. - “ 

20. oe “< 

27. The Master and His Disciples. 
29. Simon Peter. 

30, James, a Servant of God. 

32. Paul, a Servant of Jesus Christ. 
1d. Vesper Services. By Dr. J.T. Duryea. 
2d. oe oe “ “ oe 
Bd. “ “ “ “ ita 


5d. ity “ “ ia} “ 
The Wheaton Vesper Services 
4w. Solomon the Wise Man. 
Sw. Isaiah the Seer. 
6Gw. Jeremiah the Prophet. 
aw. Luke the Physician. 
12w. The Seer of the Revelation. 


MORNING SERVICES 


33. Morning Worship in the Lord’s House. 
a. A Morning Service by Dr. J.T. Duryea. 


SERVICES FOR VARIOUS SEASONS 
AND OCCASIONS 


14. For Memorial Sunday. A Way of Peace. 

15. For Children’s Sunday. 

28. In Commemoration of Pentecost (Whit- 

sunday). 

37. Commemorative of the Saints in Light. 
The “I Ams” of Jesus 

21. | Am. 

22. I Am the Bread of Life. 

23. I Am the Light of the World. 

24. I Am the Good Shepherd. 

25. I Am the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 


THE PILGRIM SUNDAY 
SCHOOL SERVICES 


These contain choice music, original and selected, 
and responsive readings, recitations, ete. These 
have been sold at $4.00 per hundred copies here- 
tofore, but we offer these remainders of editions, 
while they last, at 60 cts. per hundred, or 75 cts. 
per hundred, postpaid. 


FOR CHILDREN’S SUNDAY 
lip. Bible Children. 
15p. The Good Fight. 
19p. My Sunday School. 
23p. The Lord’s Garden. 
27p. My Country. 
Bip. The Child in the Midst. 
37p. The Child and the Church. 


FOR THANKSGIVING 


16p. White Harvest Fields. 


TEMPERANCE 


12p. Bible Temperance. 
B32p. The Foe in the Winecup. 


FOR ANY OCCASION 
24p. Pilgrim’s Progress. 


In ordering please name your second choice, as we may 
be out of some numbers. ‘To prevent errors give title as 
well as number. 











Mlontrea) before returning to their homes. 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 


poston Che Pilgrim Press sticaco 
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Educational 
THEOLOGICAL 
MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Thursday, Sept. 5, 1901, 9 a. M. 
For Catalogue or further in ‘ormation ‘apply to 
Prof. C. A. Beckwith Bangor, Me. 











CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


year spans opt. 25th, 1901. 
HARTF horough training for tollege 
Gradua es. Ample equipment. 
Special courses in Missions and 
Sunday School Work. Apply to 
Prof. M. W. Jacobus, Hartford, Conn. 





CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Term opens Sept. 26. For catalogue or information, 
address Pror. G. B. STEVENS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary, 


Ninety-fourth year begins Sept. 18,1901. Full faculty. 
Thorough instruction for college graduates in all 
branches of theological study. Elective system. Large 
library. Buildings recently renovated; heated by steam 
throughout. 

For catalogues and information address 

President of the Faculty. 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


Chicago Theological 


° 
Seminary 
Be a its 44th ver Sept. 25th. Full courses leading to 
oma and B. D. degree. Seminary Settlement for 


practical work. Rev. C. N. som, from South a, 
resident missionary lecturer. Financial aid according to 
scholarship standing. Fellowship, the income of $10, 

two years, for each class. For further information ad: 
dress Prof. H. M. ScoTT, 520 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 





OHI0, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


69th year opens it. 18. Strong courses with special 
advantages in the Coliege and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. I. BOSWORTH, Sec’y, Oberlin, Ohic. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


i baw Hampshire 
Conference Seminary, 


TILTON, N. H. 

Few schools charging $500 offer equal advantages. 
A generous endowment has given this school an ex- 
ceptionally ample equipment. Expenses $178. Broad 
courses of study. Fine buildings and situation. Three 
hours from Boston. Send for catal e. 

GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M., Principal. 

















MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
es physical, chemical, biological iaboratories , 
meet eaate etc. New athletic field with 3 mile 
pens September, 1901. JosEPH H. SAWYER, 
M. x, Prmeipat Easthampton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Standard requirements. Alowanee for service in 
—- nty-second year opens 
Sept. 17t. Ample itrection im actual practice. 
J. H. JACKSON, A. M., REG’R. Near City 
Hospital. Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

















MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


The Wellesley School 50's 


Pespeees for College. Much attention is given to de- 
of Special inducements offered 





to young boys. Apply to 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER, Wellesley, Mass. 





MASSACHUBET18, ANDOVER. 
ABBOT ACADEM For Young Ladies, 
Andover, Mass. 
The 73d year opens September 19. Three Seminary 
Courses and a College Fitting Course. Annual expenses 
#400. Address Miss EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. For 
catalogue, W. F. Draper. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON. SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D.D., President 


67th year begins Sent. 18. Endowed —_ e a 
wey with advanced courses for high sc’ ool grad La 
an 


_— not beng gy full college course. orageriee 
French and Germ music and art. Steam heat, 
shourie dighting, ~ ‘New brick. dormitory just ade. 


po apeome , tennis, golf, extensive grounds. eauti- 
f wy healthful} ocated, within 30 miles of Boston, 
Christian home in — or catalogue address the 
president, Norton, Mass 
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indexed Bible maps. 





THE HOLY BiBLE 


Newly edited by the American Revision Committee, A. D. 1901, being the 


American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


will be published in August. 
authorized by the American Revision Committee and will 
bear their attestation on the back of the title page. 

« Long Primer type, references, topical headings and 


through your bookseller, or write for descriptive price list to 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York. 


This edition is the only one 


Prices from $1.50 to $9. Order early 








canniaemmaainsanmeren 











Educational 


Educational 





MASSACHUSETTS 


RHODE ISLAND 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. 
Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Several courses 
of study. College preparatory. Permanent home and 
care for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. Worcester, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


NATICK, MASS. Near Wellesiecy and Boston. 
Certificate admits to seven leading colleges. Advanced 
courses offered. Ample grounds for golf, tennis, basket 
ball. Catalogue and Views sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


For Girls and Young Ladies 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Academic, College preparatory and Special courses. 
Library, Laboratory, Art and Music Studios. Terms, 
#350 to $400. Catalogue. Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 





SEMINARY 


For Young Women, Auburndale, Mass. } 
Of the Leselt Catalogue one critic 
writes: “Jt presents more right Ty 
ideas about education in i} 
and the best development of girls 
in particular, than any such book 
I have ever examined. Of ond $ 
marvelous success in reducing Hl 
ideas to practice, you alread 1 Ihe ‘ 
know my opinion,” Student h 
at Lasell is happy, healthy, earnest, 
and parents agree it is in all ways 
rofitable for their daughters. 
per year; no necessary extras. 
Write for ialogue 
C. C. BRAGDON, Principal, 
Auburndale. Mass. 











MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY strottan advantages 


a 1 = from 92 > Universities, 21 
Fore countries and from 35 American States and 
Torriteries. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY free‘tooms and tree 
tuition in the neart ot SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred students, weit fourth Year opens Sept. 18. 
ddress Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 
For College Graduates 


BOSTON UNIVERSI 100 special Scholarships 
ee taren one madres SCHOOL OF LAW 


e Courts. 
= last Opens Oct. 2. Address Dean, 8. U. 


BENNETT, f bool Ric Hall, Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY faycrea°tn fhe entrance 
examination, Excention- SGHOOL OF MEDICINE 


al clini 
facilities. O as Oct nad Address Dean, J. P. SUTHER- 


LAND, 295 commonwealth Ave. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY instientance. fective 
courses in great GOLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


pa tices a schools without examination. All 
og collegiate 49 ees. ¢ ns Sept. 19. Address Dean, 


TON, 12 Somerset St. 
Philosophical and litera- 


BOSTON UNIVERSI ry courses, leading to the 
degrees of A.M. GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


College graduates s onl Opens Sept. 19. Address 
Dean, BOWNE, 12 ‘omerset St. 
































RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 


Providence, R.1I. Founded by Friends over a cen. 
tury ago, but open to all denominations. Endowed, 
Eighteen States represented last year. Ideal combina- 
tion of school and home life. $300 a year. 


AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B., Principal. 





RHODE ISLAND, KINGSTON. 





The Rhode Island College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. Kingston, R. 1. 


A technical-scientific college for yo men and 
yor women. Courses in Agriculture, Mechanical 
and Electrical ees & emistry mology? and 
General Science lead to the degree of = 
ator, y Re orbs, ent. Dormitories. Tuition my nd 
for illustrated Catalogue. 

J. H. WASHBURN, Ph. D., Pres. 


































CONNECTICUT 
CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MRS, MEAD’S SCHOOL for Girls 


“ Hillside,”” Norwalk, Conn. 


Admits to leading colleges. Special studies for girls who 
do not go to college. Mrs. M. E. MEAD, Prin. 








CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


wae THE TACONIC 
4 SCHOOL 


Lakeville, Conn. 

A beautiful school bat 
4 after the highe 

wel tak stastiasds, 

in “ Hove lake and moun- 






rls = and 
lars, address the Princ’ ime 
Miss LILIAN DIXON, A.B. 
S (Bryn Mawr and Wellesley.) 








NEW YORK 





NEw YORK, NEWBURGH-ON-HUDSON. 


The Misses Mackie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. ¥. Certificate given io 
both General and College Preparatory Courses. 


—= 








PENNSYLVANIA 





PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 


IVY HOUSE 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr and other colleges. Ad- 
dress Miss MARY E. STEVENS, 59 High Street, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 





PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MILITARY odie ECE 


goth ¥« was pos ‘Sep t. 18, 
“A oan ee of the highest 
order,” —U, 8 +a Dept. 





De, 

Civil reaginmerrere Oe sstey, Arts. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
Catal logues of 
Col. C. E. Hyatt. President. 


ane 
— 





OHIO 








OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 
COLLEGE 


JOHN HENRY BARROWS, President. 


Api sive Christian College thoroughly equippe! 
with iibraries, museums, laboratories an = 
Seventeen buildings. Departinents: The td one, 
Academy, the Theological Seminary, or ampere 
of Music. Also courses in drawin 7= a painting: an for 
four years’ Normal Course in ue Training 
women. Eighty-four instructors, 

year. For full information, address the Secretary, 


GEORGE M. JONES, Box E 22, Oberlin, Obie 


69th Year begins 
September 18, 1901. 
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Event and Comment 


The last twenty years have 
formed one of the most 
eventful periods in the his- 
tory of highereducation. To have piloted 
a New England college through that 
period and to have kept it abreast of 
the most useful and successful of its fel- 
lows is a task which comparatively few 
men can fully appreciate. President 
Carter has done this service for Williams 
College, and in recognition of it, on his 
retirement, we place his portrait this 
week on our cover page. The history of 
his administration is told on another 
page by Dr. Griffin with thorough knowl- 
edge and rare appreciation of its difficul- 
tiesand achievements. As a study of the 
small college and what it is doing for 
the education of young men this sketch 
has high value. Parents will find in it en- 
lightenment concerning the character and 


The Evolution 
of a College 


operations of college life ; and young men 


who are looking forward to that life will 
have their anticipations stimulated and 
their ideas of what the college can do for 
them clarified by reading it. With such 
institutions as Williams and such leaders 
as President Carter our country will not 
lack for young men qualified to serve it 
worthily. 


; The report which we pub- 

pg hae gigs lish elsewhere in this is- 
sue relative to the Har- 

vard Summer School of Theology of 
necessity gives but an imperfect impres- 
sion of the merit of the school or the 
work done by it. No one could look 
over the body of picked men of the vari- 
ous denominations who came together 
to study, under expert leaders, the press- 
ing problem of the clergyman’s share in 
solving the social problem without feel- 
ing that the idea underlying the school 
was bearing fine fruit, not only in the 
special information derived from the in- 
structors and through intercourse be- 
tween instructors and pupils, but also 
in the pleasant fraternal relations estab- 
lished between men of various sects, 
who joined in daily morning worship as 
well as in the work of the lecture-room. 


It is rather amusing to 
find The Lutheran be- 
wailing the amount of individualism 
there is in present day Protestantism, 
and contending that Luther if alive 
would war as fiercely against rationalism 
and sectarianism as he once did against 
Romanism. Luther doubtless did not 
see all the implications of his great con- 
tention, and the principle for which he 
stood, like any. other, can be so inter- 
Preted in disregard of other princi- 


Lutheran Divisions . 


ples as to make it blossom forth in ex- 
cesses. But a great man cannot loosen 
a great bowlder and set it rolling down 
the slopes of time and expect to whistle 
it back the moment that in its descent it 
begins to dash trees to the ground and 
destroy fences and landmarks. Will the 
Lutheran please name those “large and 
influential church bodies in this country, 
outwardly united, within whose outer 
crust, like a smoldering volcano, burn 
the fires of heresy, disunion and an- 
archy”? Our observation has been that 
there was about as much of “disunion 
and anarchy” in Lutheranism in this 
country as in any of the denominations. 
It requires an effort of memory and much 
attention to names simply to keep in 
mind the titles of the various synods of 
the many branches of Lutheranism which 
exist and persist in this country. 


Interest is increasing in 
the autumnal meeting 
of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales to be held 
in Manchester next October. Not since 
the formation of the union in 1833, and 
later in 1877, when the union-was passing 
through the fires of controversy, has 
more excitement been aroused than in 
the subject of a United Congregational 
Church, on which Dr. Joseph Parker is 
to make his presidential address. The 
scheme which he has outlined if indorsed 
by the churches would amount to a revo- 
lution of the existing order in which the 
churches are practically independent of 
one another, united only by a fraternal 
spirit and slight ties of fraternal obliga- 
tion and mutualsupport. This step, how- 
ever, will not be taken at least this year. 
The committee of the Congregational 
Union met recently, with the largest at- 
tendance at any midsummer meeting for 
many years. A seriesof resolutions were 
prepared, which Dr. Parker agreed to 
accept, submitting his scheme to the 
churches and county unions for considera- 
tion, the results to be submitted to the 
May meeting of the union next year. 
These resolutions will be presented at 
the Manchester gathering by Dr. G. S. 
Barrett of Norwich. The Scottish Con- 
gregational Union will meet with this 
body for the first time south of the Tweed. 


Changes in British 
Congregationalism 


ies ete This question is 
aaa thegtiaas Velen sts being discussed with 

fresh interest in 
England since the great union meeting of 
the two denominations in London last 
April. A new impetus has been given to 
it by the publication of a verbatim report 


of a recent interview on the subject be- 
tween Dr. Moore, the editor of the Com- 
monwealth, and Dr. Joseph Parker. Dr. 
Moore, we believe, is a member of the 
Disciples’ denomination and, of course, a 
believer in immersion. Each proposed 
concessions in order to unite. It was 
suggested that Congregationalists should 
give up infant baptism and substitute for 
it a dedicatory service for children, and 
that Baptists should surrender their 
claim that immersion is the only baptism 
and allow adults to choose either sprin- 
kling or immersion. As a matter of fact, 
not all Congregationalists believe in in- 
fant baptism and some prefer immersion 
to sprinkling, though none of them re- 
gard the form as essential. But all Bap- 
tists believe that immersion is the only 
Christian baptism. Any attempt at 
union of the two denominations in one 
body would therefore cause in the local 
churches thus united an interminable 
discussion of the form of baptism, which 
to many has become utterly wearisome. 
We do not see any advantage in an 
organic union made by a sacrifice of 
conscience, and we do not see how Bap- 
tists can enter into such a union without 
doing violence to their consciences. The 
London meetings were remarkably inter- 
esting and, for once, asuccess. But they 
would not be profitable if often repeated. 
Each body has its own business to attend 
to, and that is impracticable when both 
meet together. If Baptists and Congre- 
gationalists will each respect the Christian 
integrity of the other, and so work to- 
gether as to avoid unnecessary multipli- 
cation of churches and proselyting, they 
will practically be united according to the 
principles of the Congregational polity 
which they hold in common. Such a 
policy seems more likely to be realized 
in England, where Baptist churches often 
receive unimmersed persons into mem- 
bership, than in this country, where they 
still hold that no one has a right to sit 
with them at the Lord’s table until after 
he has been immersed. 


Rev. R. F. Horton of Lon- 
The Darker View don in a sermon recently 
pl nen grey preached, reviewing the 
changes in English social ideals since he 
began his ministry twenty-one years ago, 
emphasized the immense gain in material 
condition of the masses, and with it a de- 
cline in interest in social reforms because 
of the less acute disparities of condition. 
But he finds intemperance and gambling 
on the increase and population crowded 
in the cities as never before. There is, 
he thinks, less worship of God than there 
was two decades ago, and he sees the 
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Sunday which Guizot said had made Eng- 
land slipping away. Consequently the 
people more and more set their thoughts 
on amusements and the frivolities of life, 
for the ‘‘ things beyond the horizon deter- 
mine men,” and ‘‘a nation which loses its 
religious interest loses the idealism which 
makes it great.”” His conclusion is that 
the great bulk of Englishmen today have 
practically no ideal—‘‘they are not aim- 
ing at anything except their own brute 
comfort.” Disclaiming being a pessimist, 
Dr. Horton nevertheless believes the 
present to be asad moment in the history 
of England. ‘‘Human life has become 
comfortable but low.”” Dr. Horton con- 
fesses that the ambition with which he 
started his ministry has failed—he has 
not got hold of the working men; and his 
implication is that none of his brethren 
have, and that because neither he nor they 
are great enough. It must be done by 
some one yet to come who will “suddenly 
bring Christianity to the people, and 
bring the people to Christianity.” 


PACES et AP Professor Harnack’s 

Fr harnack’s recently published 
German Critics book, in which are gath- 
ered together his lectures to Berlin Uni- 
versity students on What Is Christianity, 
was recently the theme of discussion in 
the Berlin Pastoral Conference, in which 
debate Professor Kaehler of Halle, Pro- 
fessor Hansleiter of Greifswald and Pas- 
tor Stoecker of Berlin, the ex-court 
preacher, participated. The book aims to 
show what Christianity was in its begin- 
ning as shown by New Testament records 
in the light of modern criticism. It has 
awakened great interest in Germany, 
where more than 20,000 copies have been 
sold. At the conclusion of the debate 
the following resolutions were passed by 
the conference : 


The Pastoral Conference recognizes in Pro- 
fessor Harnack’s lectures on What Is Chris- 
tianity the purpose of restoring to our so 
largely de-Christianized generation the bless- 
ings of Christianity, but at the same time ex- 
presses its conviction that the content of these 
lectures, both by its relapse to the standpoint 
of a bygone rationalism and by its rejection of 
that which Scripture and history show to be 
the real essence of Christianity, fails to do 
justice to a true comprehension of history as 
well as to the true gospel and to the needs 
of humanity. This conference with the re- 
formers and the faithful of all ages, who have 
spoken by the power of the Holy Spirit, tes- 
tifies that Christ, the Son of God, must remain 
in indivisible association with the gospel, as 
the central point of Christianity, and sub- 
scribes to the confession, “I believe in Jesus 
Christ, God’s only begotten Son, our Lord.” 


The Indian Messenger, organ 
of the Brahmo Somaj, com- 
menting on the approaching 
advent of the American Board deputa- 
tion in India, criticises the brevity of 
time allotted for the investigation, and 
fears that the members of the deputation 
will depend too much for their informa- 
tion on the reports of Christian mission- 
aries and government officials. If, how- 
ever, the deputies approach non-Chris- 
tians, it advises the non-Christians to 
give frank information, ‘‘for [as it puts 
it] our future progress, whether political, 
economic or religious, not inconsiderably 
depends on the enlightened sympathy of 
our fellow-nations. . . . Civilization, like 
commerce, lives and grows by exchange.” 


The Deputa- 
tion to India 





Our conversation with the members of 
the deputation indicated the intention on 
their part to give a fair proportion of 
their time to non-Christian informants. 


Mr. D. C. Churchill, son of 
hate Schools Professor Churchill of Ober- 

lin, a graduate of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and an 
experienced mechanical engineer, to- 
gether with Mr. J. P. Nice, an expert 
agriculturist, sailed last week for India, 
where they are to enter the employ of the 
Indian government and establish—first at 
Ahmednagar—a model system of trade 
schools and a system of irrigation. This 
is the fruit of a concerted movement in 
which the British Indian government 
and the missionaries of various denomi- 
nations in India join to establish trade 
schools in India on models which have 
been formed in this country and which 
have rendered such admirable service to 
the non-Caucasian races, The govern- 
ment realizes at last that it must edu- 
cate the natives in something besides 
book learning. The missionaries realize 
that their scheme of education for the 
natives must be broadened, and that 
something must be done to better the 
economic condition of the masses before 
there can be much hope of permanently 
bettering the moral and spiritual condi- 
tion of the natives. Probably more 
credit is due to Rev. R. A. Hume, D. D., 
than to any other man for the raising of 
the funds is this country necessary to take 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. and Mrs. Nice 
out to India, and to establish the work 
in Ahmednagar. For this work $25,000 
has been raised, and the British govern- 
ment will pay at least fifty per cent. of 
the running expenses of the school or 
schools. 


are o cele’ After careful in- 
descents ons 8 quiry from mission- 
North China to Reopen aries of the North 
China mission now on the field and on 
furlough, as to a reasonable course to 
be pursued, the Prudential Committee 
of the American Board has voted to re- 
open mest of its mission stations in North 
China, to authorize the mission to pro- 
ceed with the erection of new buildings 
and to order missionaries now away from 
the field to return to work. Peking, Pao- 
tingfu, Tientsin and Pang-chuang as here- 
tofore will be the stations, Lin-ching 
probably being made an out-station of 
the Pang-chuang mission. Tung-cho as 
heretofore will be the center of educa- 
tional work. As to the reopening of the 
station of Kalgan in the north, that does 
not seem advisable to authorize just now. 
The following missionaries have been in- 
structed to prepare to return next au- 
tumn: Dr. A. P. Peck, Dr. and Mrs. C. A. 
Stanley, Dr. and Mrs. J. H. Ingram, Rev. 
H. P. Perkins, Miss M. E. Andrews and 
Miss J. E. Chapin. It had been hoped by 
some that in the reshaping of Protestant 
misson work in China there might be a 
spirit of comity sufliciently strong to 
make it possible for the avoidance of 
duplication of educational plants, and 
that the Presbyterian and Congregational 
colleges and seminaries at least might 
find some way of joining. Possibly this 
may come in time. No efforts have been 
spared by the American Board to bring 
it to pass and our record is clear. 
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Paras Se ss The tide of unrest 

ie ngregation- which has agitated 
alism at the Antipodes British Congrega. 
tionalism is manifestly affecting the de. 
nomination in Australia. In New South 
Wales the Baptist and the Congregational 
Unions have each a committee sitting to 
frame a scheme for the consideration of 
their constituencies. The causes which 
have led to the agitation in England are 
much the same as those which have led 
to the agitation in Australia—the need 
for providing a scheme by which the 
strong can better help the weak, the safe. 
guarding of the entrance to the minis. 
try, and the creation of a real and effect. 
ive esprit de corps in Congregationalism, 
While some are anxious to invest the 
union as such with greater power in or. 
der to the upholding of a proper standard 
of ministerial efficiency and for like ob- 
jects, others desire to invest it with at 
least a final authority over the church 
properties of the denomination. One of 
the greatest hindrances to the success 
of the Twentieth Century Thanksgiving 
Fund in Australia has been the objection 
on the part of wealthy donors to give to 
church debts without some assurance that 
the object for which the donation has been 
given will beserved. Complaint has been 
made (not without reason) that churches 
which have been aided by the contribu- 
tions of those outside their own member. 
ship have rushed recklessly into debt 
again. The giving of money to church 
debts in such a case is very like pouring 
water into asieve. The ‘organized Con- 
gregationalism’’ movement in Australia 
is at present in the witches’ cauldron 
stage of development. But out of the 
toil and trouble something valuable will 
emerge. 


ding The modern conception of 
’s “Mys-' divine sovereignty may be 
en oe, different from that of 4 
hundred years ago, but the grand thought 
of Cowper’s dear old hymn is by no means 
obsolete. The ways of God in perforn- 
ing the wonders of his loving-kindness 
are still seen betimes to be as mysterious 
as they aregracious. A remarkable illus 
tration is found in a strange bit of expe 
rience which by chance has drifted down 
from the northern wilderness. A man of 
middle age, without family ties, of strong 
mind and generous impulses, but devoid 
of all sympathy with religion as repre 
sented in the Christian church, becamé 
tired a few years ago of the monotony 
of his proféssion and the conventionali- 
ties of society and resolved to exile hin- 
self entirely from both. Mounting his 
bicycle he rode far into the Northwest, 
until his wheel collapsed. He left it lear 
ing against a tree and proceeded on foot. 
Headed toward Alaska, he at length 
reached, in a state of exhaustion, a mit 
sion station of the Episcopal Church 0 
the borders of the Great Slave Laké 
where he was kindly welcomed and cared 
for. The devotion of the missionaries 
the physical and spiritual welfare of th 
degraded Indians proved an argument for 
the religion of Christ that he could nd 
resist. The Lord appeared to him in the 
way, and converted him to the new lifé 
aud when last heard from he was a teache! 
of Indian children in the mission schoo 
In asense that the poet of Olney had no 
perhaps, thought of, the Divine Savio! 
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moving ina mysterious way through the 
stormy wilderness, almost to the Arctic 
Sea, followed the straying man—until he 
found him! 


A week has passed with- 
out any marked change in 
the situation, save as the 
Amalgamated Association has shown 
more power than had been anticipated in 
organizing non-union mills and in block- 
ing the efforts of the corporations to re- 
open their plants. No acts of violence 
have yet marred the record of either side. 
President Shaffer of the Amalgamated 
Association of workmen, who formerly 
was a Methodist clergyman, has exhorted 
the strikers to keep temperate and to 
abstain from violence and he will use his 
influence thus to the end, we trust. Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan, head of the Steel 
Trust, has stated in an interview that the 
employers will not recede from their 
position, and there is evidence other than 
this to show that the fight will be to the 
finish on lines laid down at the start. 
The loss incurred daily is an enormous 
sum, and the bad effects of the strike are 
being felt in circles remote from the 
scene of the conflict. 


The Steel 
Workers’ Strike 


What men suffered from 
Oe heat in summer prior to 

the era of the telegraph 
and the weather bureau we may never 
know. But since the days when the gov- 
ernments made systematic collection of 
meteorological data by the aid of expert 
observers using reliable instruments 
there never has been a summer like this 
for continued and excessive heat, not 
only in the United States over practically 
the entire country east of the Rockies, 
but also on the continent of Europe, St. 
Petersburg in Russia last Sunday hay- 
ing a higher temperature than Boston. 
The effect upon the crops in the United 
States has been damaging, vegetables 
and garden produce being high in the 
East, and corn being damaged much in 
the great corn-growing belt of the Inte- 
rior. Last Sunday was a day of prayer 
for rain throughout Missouri, in response 
to a call from the governor. The presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Evangelical Alli- 
ance announces that the drought and 
heat are God’s visitation upon America 
because of our national sins. 


Professor Hollander of 
Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, an expert student of taxation, who 
went to Porto Rico at the solicitation of 
the President to frame the tax laws of 
the island, has returned to this country, 
possibly to receive instructions to proceed 
to the Philippines to do a work similar to 
that so ably done in Porto Rico. Since 
his return he has been interviewed on the 
present financial condition of Porto Rico 
and on the effect of the Foraker Law. 
His report is so favorable that it is cred-. 
itable alike to us as a nation and to him 
and his associates who have contributed 
to carry out our generous national policy 
effectively. It is doubtful whether there 
is an outlying possession of any country 
in the world which so early in its history 
as a dependency has had the benefit of 
such scientific study of its internal econ- 


Porto Rico and Cuba 
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omy and has started on its way so free 
from debt and with so promising a future 
in trade and industry. This is not the 
view of Administration journals alone. 
It may be found in the letter to The Na- 
tion of the 18th, a journal not at all 
friendly to the Administration or favor- 
able to expansion. But the facts have 
extorted unqualified praise from its cor- 
respondent. : 

Similar testimony as to the generosity, 
the efficiency, the celerity with which 
American military rule in Cuba has trans- 
formed that island’s educational system 
and bettered its municipal and insular 
government may be found in the article 
by Sexto Lopez, the Filipino, in the last 
number of Collier’s Weekly. Apart from 
the issue of American supremacy and 
our assumption of right to impose orders 
beneficent and otherwise, Mr. Lopez has 
nothing to complain of as he studies the 
situation; and even on that point he ex- 
presses himself in such a way as to show 
that he realizes that there are good rea- 
sons which may be given by us for such 
an assumption of authority, at least for 
the present. Reports from Washington 
now indicate that ere long the United 
States will designate Moro Castle over- 
looking Havana harbor and commanding 
its approaches as one of the naval stations 
which the United States will hold and 
man. 


The Peking corre- 
spondent of the New 
York Sun reports Sir 
Robert Hart as having prepared, at the 
request of Rev. Arthur Brown, secretary 
of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, now in China supervising the 
work of reconstruction, a statement as 
to what he believes the missionaries have 
done and should do, and how far they are 
justified in their course. Sir Robert Hart 
holds that in view of the terrible suffer- 
ings caused by the Chinese, the sufferers 
are entitled to receive full indemnifica- 
tion. He says he does not believe that 
the missionaries have brought any one to 
punishment who did not richly deserve 
it, and that many Boxer leaders are now 
at large whose punishment would have 
bettered the outlook for the future. As 
for the alleged looting by missiona- 
ries he holds that the circumstances of 
the situation must be taken into consid- 
eration in forming a judgment. Rev. 
Mr. Ament is described by him as having 
been plucky and self-sacrificing in the 
troubles, before, during and after the 
siege of Peking, and always putting oth- 
ers before self. Special discrimination 
against Christians by the Chinese in the 
future as the result of the happenings dur- 
ing the past year, Sir Robert does not fore- 
see, and all reports from other sources in 
China corroborate this view. This testi- 
mony of Sir Robert Hart is valuable be- 
cause of his long connection with the 
Chinese government, and his independent 
point of view as a foreigner who dares to 
criticise other foreigners when they treat 
China and the Chinese unfairly. 


Sir Robert Hart De- 
fends the Missionaries 





The elevation of Mgr. Conaty, rector of the 
Catholic University at Washington, to the 
bishopric by the pope will gratify his many 
Protestant friends, not to mention Roman 
Catholic admirers. 
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The Limits of Prayer 


The governor of Missouri, in response 
to petitions of many citizens of the state, 
appointed last Sunday as a day of prayer 
for rain. His official act has been de- 
plored by some wise editors and ridi- 
culed by others as better fitted to abori- 
ginal tribes than to enlightened Ameri- 
cans. One of our contemporaries de- 
scribes it as “simply a survival of the 
crudest form of prayer practiced in primi- 
tive religions.” 

The argument against praying for any 
physical change in nature is, perhaps, as 
ancient as prayer itself, though in our 
time it has crystallized into a phrase. 
The uniformity of nature, it is said, dem- 
onstrates that any change in answer 
to prayer would be impossible. This 
uniformity does not deter men from essay- 
ing to make changes in nature. It did 
not prevent the United States Govern- 
ment, a few years ago, from expensive 
experiments with rackarock and balloons 
to create rain areas during a period of 
drought. But it seems to be held that 
the power of God is so limited by the 
laws of nature that he can change noth- 
ing at the request of his children. These 
wise reasoners explain that if God should 
answer such prayers he would be obliged 
to change the cosmic order and bring 
misery on multitudes of people beyond 
our ken. 

But possibly this waiving aside of prayer 
for material good as a relic of barbarism 
is too great an assumption of present day 
enlightenment. iIt is true that the laws 
of nature are uniform as far as obser- 
vation has gone thus far, but nature has 
yet many secrets to be revealed. It is 
true that our idea of God as infinite 
in knowledge and perfect in holiness im- 
plies a being that cannot change his mind 
and purpose, But who can say that the 
answering of prayer is not provided for 
in the plans of God as really as other 
good things which we acknowledge as 
his gifts? The old question of Zophar 
is still pertinent: ‘‘Canst thou by search- 
ing find out God? Canst thou find out 
the Almighty’s perfection ?”’ 

One of our contemporaries advises its 
readers to ‘pray for more light rather 
than more rain.”’ Are we assured then. 
that God can give light in answer to 
prayer while he cannot give rain? The 
tendency of science is to disclose not only 
uniformity but unity in the universe, to’ 
show us that material and spiritual things 
are not only interdependent but spring 
from the same source. Is God limited as 
to his power to give rain, but unlimited 
as to his power to give knowledge to his 
children? The same objections are raised 
to God’s influencing the minds of men in 
answer to prayer as his influencing the 
causes of nature. And yet whatever 
theories of fatalism we may hold of in- 
flexible laws binding God and man, we 
act as free beings. Within the sphere of 
our action we modify the working of 
natural law to bless ourselves and man- 
kind. We irrigate the deserts, which by 

natural law are barren, and make them 
blossom as the rose. Mind operates ac- 
cording to its law on the law of matter and 
works wonderful changes. We believe 
that God in his sphere is as free as we are 
inours. We live in two worlds. There is 
co-operation between them, the higher 
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and the lower, and when this co-operation 
is perfect they will seem to be one world. 
Prayer has its place, a most important 
one, in that co-operation. 

To all these arguments against the effi- 
cacy of prayer the believer will continue 
to present recorded testimonies and per- 
sonal experience, and they will continue 
to prevail. If prayer brought nothing 
from God and only gave to those who 
prayed a sense of spiritual exaltation, 
then the Bible would be false, the life of 
Jesus Christ a delusion or a hypocrisy, 
and religion a contemptible formalism. 

Men have prayed and rains have fol- 
lowed, tempests have been stilled, sick- 
ness has departed, sorrow has changed 
into joy, losses have been transformed 
into gains, light has dispelled darkness. 
Holy men of old believed and experi- 
enced these things and were sure that 
God wrought for them in answer to 
prayer. Their recorded testimonies and 
thanksgivings are precious to us as di- 
vine words. Jesus prayed and taught 
his disciples to imitate him. He taught 
them to pray not only for spiritual ex- 
altation, but for such influences from 
God on nature and human minds as 
would deliver them from perils and bring 
them material blessings. He counseled 
them to pray for daily bread, for labor- 
ers to work with them in their mission, 
that the destruction of Jerusalem might 
not come at a time when they would have 
to flee in the winter. His disciples up 
to this time had continued to pray as he 
did, and as he taught them todo. They 
believed God had answered their prayers, 
not always as they had wished at the 
time, but always as their Father. They 
will not be deterred from such prayer by 
any theory of fatalism which binds God 
and man and nature to predetermined 
and unvarying uniformity. To surren- 
der faith in the Father's power and will- 
ingness to answer the prayers of his 
children would be to give up all that 
makes life godlike. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer, 

Both for themselves and those who call them friend? 


For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 





Lord Rosebery’s Words 


Two speeches and a manifesto by Lord 
Rosebery during the past week and a 
speech by Mr. Asquith at a dinner given 
in his honor by Liberals have made the 
week a notable one in British Liberal 
party history. But afterall that has been 
said and written is calmly read and 
weighed, it cannot be said that the party 
seems a step nearer that unity of purpose 
and action which is so great a desideratum 
whether viewed from the party’s or the 
empire’s standpoint. Lord Rosebery, as 
usual, is destructive but not constructive. 
He sees clearly what should not be done. 
He fails to outline what should be done, 
and to say ‘“‘Come on.” No party will 
follow a man who says “Go.” It will 
obey a man who says ‘“‘Come,” and who 
seems to know the way. Lord Rosebery 
incidentally has made it clear that he 
agrees entirely with the party in power 
as to the necessity for the war, and the 
necessity of carrying it cn until British 
supremacy in South Africa is assured, 
with no terms in the final capitulation 











which will give the slightest chance for a 
reassertion of Dutch power. But admis- 
sion of this practically nullifies any inci- 
dental criticism which Lord Rosebery and 
other Liberal Imperialists may make of 
the blunders of the Ministry in carrying 
out a policy which they admit is justifia- 
ble. The Anglo-Saxon mind does not 
look upon mistakes as crimes. 

Mr. Asquith, in his speech before the 
friends assembled in his honor, singu- 
larly and significantly omitted to refer 
to Lord Rosebery’s manifesto and his 
speech earlier in the week. Evidently, 
though so much alike in opinion, there 
is not that friendliness of feeling which 
might be expected ; and apparently Lord 
Rosebery is to be left by the Liberal Im- 
perialist faction to plow his own way 
alone, in splendid isolation. Mr. Asquith 
is less pessimistic about the Liberal 
party’s future than some of his contem- 
poraries, and he says with truth, so it 
seems to us, that the wiser course for 
the party is to get together, if possible, 
on some of the domestic issues which 
clamor for settlement rather than squab- 
ble longer over a matter which has passed 
beyond the domain of party politics and 
become an imperial and racial issue. 
With a government tampering with and 
puttering with an educational system 
none too good now, and planning to make 
it even more sectarian at a time when 
the English educational system needs be- 
yond all things to be democratized and 
to be broadened if Great Britain is to 
hold its own in trade and industry; with 
a government paltering with the liquor 
problem and refusing to accept the con- 
clusions of a commission of its own ap- 
pointing ; with a government displaying 
vacillation and lack of courage in dealing 
with the problem of army reform not- 
withstanding the shocking revelations of 
the South African war, it does seem as 
if sensible men could agree to sink differ- 
ences of opinion as to South African 
policies and pull together in a strong 
party of the opposition. But it will have 
to come under another leader than Lord 
Rosebery. He lacks courage and will to 
do and suffer. 





Discouraged Churches 


The Editor’s Sanctum has called out 
one class of questions in unexpected 
numbérs. They are prefaced by informa- 
tion that the attendance at church is de- 
creasing, that the interest of those who do 
attend is lessening, that the income is fall- 
ing off till it is insufficient for expenses, 
and that no new families are coming in to 
take the places of those who have left. 
The questions that follow invariably ask 
in what ways the pastor can be per- 
suaded or compelled to leave. Not one 
question out of the many thus far has 
asked as to what can be done by the church 
to increase attendance, interest or income. 
It is assumed in every case that the causes 
of discouragement have been traced to the 
pastor and can be removed only by oust- 
ing him from his office. r 

This helps to explain why vacant 
churches receive so many applications 
from ministers seeking to be candidates. 
The restlessness which these applications 
indicate is more to be charged to the 
churches than the pastors. The minister 
who sees signs that his church is begin- 
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ning to regard him as a failure seeks to 
escape their verdict by going to some 
new field, but often the church follows him 
there with its croaking prophecy of dis. 
aster. Three things must be kept in mind 
in answering these questions: 

The discouraged church ought deliber. 
ately to consider whether it is not itself 
responsible for the conditions it com. 
plains of. No minister can continue to 
preach well if his hearers are only nom. 
inal co-workers, indifferent to his message 
and to its results. Thechurch of Christ is 
organized to do business in building up 
his kingdom. When its members are 
eager to make gain in spiritual stature 
and to increase their numbers, they in- 
spire an ordinary minister to eloquence, 
They pray earnestly that he may receive 
the gift of the Spirit. They suggest to 
him ways of working in which they are 
ready to follow his leadership. They 
show him results that gladden him in 
themselves and in others. These things 
will have an effect on him quite opposite 
to moving to cut down his salary, or stay- 
ing away from the meetings. 

It is to be remembered also that minis- 
ters who are crowded out of their pulpits 
by discouragement must repeat their ex- 
periments elsewhere or cease to work, to 
the loss of the churches. For the minis- 
try is Christ’s gift to men; and to weaken 
it is to injure him and the chief object 
for which his disciples live. 

The most important answer to the class 
of questions we are discussing is advice 
to church members and minister to have 
frank and kind conference together con- 
cerning the business of the church, In 
the spirit of Christ and conscious of his 
presence each may speak of what is lack- 
ing in himself and in others and how to 
meet the lack. If it is best that the 
minister should go, that result can be 
reached without heartburnings or divi- 
sion. Whether he goes or stays he will 
be worth more to the churches than if he 
is pushed out by the silent pressure of 
cold hands. 





Are You Praying in Vain 


“He gave them their request ’’—to how 
many of us that would seem like bless- 
ing. Yet in the Psalmist’s picture it is 
the forerunning word of judgment: 

They lusted exceedingly in the wilderness, 

And tempted God in the desert. 

And he gave them their request ; 

But sent leanness into their soul. 

To have what we request seems to 
many the picture of a perfect prayer. It 
would be paradise to sway omnipotence 
to,our desire. But the perfect prayer as 
Jesus taught it begins with a petition for 
the coming of God’s kingdom and the do- 
ing of his will. If we seem to be pray- 
ing in vain, it may be because of God’s 
mercy, who will not grant us our unwise 
requests. ‘‘God’s ‘No’ is as good as his 
‘Yes.’”’ His denial. may be the only mer- 
ciful answer to our mistaken thought of 
what we need. 

- The right and perfect prayer includes 
far more than petition, and its petitions 
are only right so long and so far as they 
acknowledge the loving sovereignty of 
God. Wedo not come as to a banker, in 
whose hands we have a balance which we 
may draw down to the last cent; but toa 
Father whose stores are boundless, but 
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whose wisdom is to be the final arbiter of 
choice. 

Wrong prayer sets our wisdom and 
desire as the measure of giving. It is 
not always denied, even when it asks 
for hurtful things. Right prayer comes 
in humility and confidence and asks from 
its own point of view for what is needed, 
but always in submission to the loving 
will of God.. Right prayer is always 
heard, but petitions which are right in 
spirit may be unwise in choice, and the 
loving-kindness of God may deny them 
for our good. 

Prayer and petition are therefore whole 
and part. Prayer is the approach to God, 
seeking communion. Petition is the 
part of prayer which asks for gifts. No 
man ever drew near to God but God 
drew near to him. Is it wise to pray? 
That is a question whether we shall live 
our lives alone. Prayer is communion. 
God’s children cannot live without it. 
Is it wise to ask for definite gifts 
which we desire and need? That is a 
question of our faith and our humility. 
If we ask from the level of our own 
judgment—as if we had all knowledge 
—it must needs be that many of our 
petitions will be mistaken. No man in 
sober second thought would wish God 
to grant ignorant and foolish requests. 
That he could only do in judgment, not 
in mercy. But no prayer and no petition 
urged in simple faith and humble ac- 
quiescence in God’s loving will can ever 
be in vain. 





In Brief 


Our First of the Month number, to appear 
next week, will be bur annual Educational 
Number. On the cover will appear a portrait 
of Pres. G. Stanley Hall of Clark University, 
with an appreciation by Rev. W. B. Forbush. 
President Hyde of Bowdoin is to give his 
views of Education out of School, with a re- 
markable example. Mr. E. P. Christie gives 
a sketch of the personnel of the teachers now 
going out with him to the Philippines. Prof. 
E. E. Slosson of Wyoming University dis- 
courses on a College of Illiberal Arts. Mr. 
Frederick B. Wright furnishes an illustrated 
article on a journey up the Yenisei River. 
Advice as to The Choice of a Girls’ Boarding 
Schoolis given by Mary Bronson Hartt. Rev. 
H. A. Bridgman describes the Pan-American 
Exposition. Extended reports of summer 
schools will be given, and other noteworthy 
things besides the usual features. Our first 
of August number promises to be fully equal 
in interest to any of its predecessors. 





Hardly has the world got adjusted to “shirt 
sleeve diplomacy ” when it is called upon to 
endure shirt waist worship. Both are “made 
" Pig and may not have large export 
rade, 





The Jiji Shimpo, the leading journal of 
Tokio, Japan, is furnishing outings for poor 
children, as the fresh air fund plan of the 
New York Tribune. Thus does the occiden- 
talization of the Orient proceed. 





In contemplating our own civic evils do not 
get too pessimistic and think that we of all 
men err. Lord Salisbury has just said that 
the Conservative members of Parliament “ will 
not sacrifice their dinner to their duty.” 





To the question in the Readers’ Forum, 
What Is the Matter With the Congregational 
Ministér? several answers occur to us. But 
we wait for brief answers from others, espe- 
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cially from committees of churches, to whom 
the question is most pertinent. 





Prin. P. T. Forsyth, addressing the students 
of Lancashire College recently, said that the 
Reformation itself is being reformed now, 
and that the profoundest principles which 
were at the root of that mighty movement 
are only now being disengaged. 





It is profoundly significant that Prof. Josiah 
Royce, in accounting for John Fiske’s in- 
fluence as a mediator, attributes it to “ essen- 
tial sweetness of nature and that childlike 
fidelity to certain extremely simple and pro- 
found ideals,” a childlike element, which was 
“his strength. It was his wisdom.” 





An able but modest and retiring teacher of 
theology in the Presbyterian Church passed 
away last week with the death of Rev. E. A. 
Huntington, D. D., professor of Old and New 
Testament exegesis at Auburn Theological 
Seminary, who had long served the seminary 
and had been a source of inspiration to many 
classes of students. 





The Minutes of the Massachusetts Associ- 
ation are at hand, bound in afresh color and 
with contents arranged in a serviceable order. 
All the set addresses made at the meetings 
are included. An innovation is the repro 
duction, by order of the association, of the 
gifts of the churches to the American and 
Massachusetts Bible Societies. 





Pertinacious, stubborn Paul Kruger, tempo- 
rarily a resident of Holland, mourns the loss 
of his faithful wife, as well as the extinction 
of the Transvaal Republic. The world has 
no more pathetic figure at the present time 
than the crafty, venerable Boer official, with 
his conceptions of religion and statecraft 
which the world of today deems antiquated. 





Mr. Carnegie is giving some attention to 
churches in Scotland as well as to universities 
and libraries. He has offered £500 for an 
organ to one church in Edinburgh and £250 
toward an organ for another. He has also 
promised three organs for three churches in 
his native town, Dunfermline. Mr. Carnegie 
seems to have as great a fondness for music 
as for books. 


Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, describing the 
recent International Unitarian Council in 
London, says that a new impression was 
created by its proceedings, namely “that 
Unitarians had finished sowing their wild 
oats, and were steadying down to legitimate 
agriculture.” That is good news. When the 
prodigal came to himself, other important 
things happened. 








The inevitable outcome of carnality in man 
is powerfully set forth in Alfred A. Wheel- 
er’s poem, Caliban, in the August Century: 


He listened to his body ; all commands 

His body gave him like an animal 

He followed to their end. The frighted soul 
Took wing. The empty carcass but remains, 
Less potent than the clod on which he stands. 





With the thermometer registering above 95° 
the Plymouth Weekly for July 15 presents, on 
its cover page, an extract from Lucy Lar- 
com’s poem beginning: 

If the world seems cool to you 

Kindle fires to warm it. 
The publishing of such incendiary matter 
should be suppressed. 





The Epworth League, in annual.session at 
San Francisco, carried an army rising into the 
thousands across the continent. It is the sec- 
ond of four conventions of young Christians 
holding annual conventions this month. 
Their total membership is 7,000,000. Such an 
army of youth, under wise leaders, inspired 
by the Holy Spirit, gives a mighty promise 
for Christianity in the twentieth century. 





Secretary Barbour of the Baptist Mission- 
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ary Union is to sail for Asia early in August 
on a tour of inspection of Baptist missions. 
The Standard, in announcing this fact and in 
arguing for its reasonableness, cites the pol- 
icy of the American Board in sending out 
frequent deputations as an illustration of 
what progressive missionary administrators 
believe to be wise in this matter of official 
inspection of mission fields. 





The Boston Herald must have a full ex- 
chequer to be willing to pay for special dis- 
patches of the tenor of the one sent from 
Chicago last week relative to the teachings 
set forth in the Pilgrim Quarterlies with 
reference to the Bible account of creation. 
Itis such live news to be told—in Boston— 
as if it were heresy to believe it, that the 
chronology of Archbishop Usher found in the 
margins of most Bibles is worthless! 





Rev. W. F. Crafts informs the press of the 
country that one of the last expressions of 
opinion by Mr. Joseph Cook was a telegram 
to Bishop Mallalieu of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church and the other protestants against 
the Y. M. C. A. reception in the Boston Art 
Museum, indorsing their position. Mr. Crafts 
means well, but he often injures his friends 
and causes which he befriends. The officials 
of the Y. M. C. A. and the people of Boston 
appraised the protest at its proper valuation. 





Dr. Sanday, the eminent Anglican scholar, 
preaching to a gathering of Ritualists lately, 
set forth what he conceived to be the real 
relations of symbol and the thing symbolized, 
between ceremonial and worship, between 
the priesthood of all believers and a special 
priesthood, and heclosed by pointing out 
how keen the world is to test men of all 
groups within the church by the test of 
reality. Surveying Christendom as a whole, 
Dr. Sandy perceives “a quite wistful readi- 
ness to catch the note of real and living 
Christianity wherever it appears.” 





Prof. A. H. Sayce, in his concluding lecture 
of the Gifford course on The Conception 
of the Divine Among the Ancient Egyptians, 
pointed out the influence that Egyptian 
thought had had in shaping Christian doc- 
trine, and said that nowhere was this in- 
debtedness more apparent than in the doctrine 
of the Trinity. The Egyptians had the Mes- 
sianicconcept. They believed in virgin births. 
To them we owe, says Professor Sayce, the 
doctrines of emanation, of a trinity, and of 
absolute thought as the underlying and per- 
manent substance of all things. 





Rev. Ignatius Lissner’ of the Society of 
African Missions (Roman Catholic), now in 
and around Boston lecturing on the work 
carried on by this society in Africa and 
pleading for aid for it, tells of the work car- 
ried on at Lagos on the west coast, where 
there are 6,000 converts, two churches, four 
schools. and a high school, as the result of 
thirty years of labor. But during those thirty 
years forty priests and nuns have died and 
have been buried in the mission cemetery, 
so deadly is the climate, the average mission 
life being but three years. Most of the mar- 
tyrs have been Irish. 





Rev. G. Campbell Morgan is to be com- 
mended for plain, opportune speaking, at 
Northfield last week, on faith cures. He is re- 
ported as saying: ‘I am sometimes asked if 
I believe in faith healing, and I always say 
absolutely ‘No.’ I believe in divine healing, 
which is a very different matter. I do not 
think there is any healing that is not divine. 
When I am ill I will get the best medical skill 
I can and thank God for it every time, per- 
fectly sure that under certain conditions and 
at certain points for certain reasons God can 
heal me without medical skill if he will to do 
it. What I object to in the nonsense talk of 
today is that God must heal me if I want it, 
whether he wills or not.” 


























































































Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIC 


Intercourse with Oberlin men of late has 
convinced me that they have abounding pride 
and hope in a trio of teachers in the Theologi- 
cal Seminary, the chief of whom seems to be 
Prof. H. C. King. At the recent Y. M. C. A. 
convention in Boston I had an opportunity to 
hear and study Professor Bosworth and 
found him very rewarding, and during the 
recent session of the Harvard Summer School 
of Theology I had a chance to hear Professor 
King. I understand now why the Oberlin 
men talk as they do. These professors are 
mentally juicy and alert ; they have their eyes 
turned forward ; they speak candidly and use 
up-to-date terminology, and therefore inev- 
itably win the attention of young men. 

Elsewhere a constant attendant at the Har- 
vard Summer School, who heard all the lec- 
tures, rates Professor King as the most 
impressive figure of the session. I can well 
believe it, judging from my experience as an 
occasional attendant. Not that he had 
exquisite finish of expression of his thought 
which some of the other speakers had, or 
that his words carried the weight of some of 
the men of more years; but that his wedding 
of the scientific method with reverent-regard, 
his bold grappling with the fundamentals 
of theology, his wisdom despite his youth, 
his liberality and inclusiveness of sym- 
pathy and his constructive restatement of 
old truths in new terminology made him—a 
hitherto unknown man to many of his hearers 
—loom up larger than any new figure that 
appeared, with great potential power in the 
era of reconstruction on which the church has 
entered. 

His lectures at Harvard were but the ex- 
pansion and explication of the underlying 
principle set forth in his recent book, Recon- 
straction in Theology, namely that theology 
must be restated in terms of personal relations, 
and that with the coming of a social conscious- 
ness to men there has come an inevitable de- 
mand for a relegation to the rear of all those 
conceptions of God and man which were in- 
dividualistic and particularistic, whether 
those conceptions pertained to the life that 
now is or that whichis tocome. Thethoughts 
of men now are turning from the metaphysi- 
cal and mystical to the personal and social 
aspects of religion, and the word Father, 
rather than the words Creator, Sovereign and 
Judge, is regnant. Ancient.symbols and 
ancient creeds no longer satisfy with their 
terminology or relative emphasis, and men 
are coming to believe that the latest forms of 
faith, which because they are later are there- 
fore better than earlier forms, need to be 
stated in language with a present day content. 
Thus Professor King affirms. 

In the lecture I heard him. give he 
showed how the idea of the essential like- 
mindedness of men everywhere, which has 
taken possession of men, is sure to affect the- 
ological conceptions. In the first place, it 
will not lend aid to the idea of “‘immortability ” 
set forth by Dr. McConnell in his most recent 
book on Immortality. The idea of immortal- 
ity, which has taken so long to evolve and be- 
come a universal feeling and hope, will not be 
set aside easily, especially in a day when the 
sense of universal likemindedness is coming 
into a place of authority. Secondly, the idea 
that given races or individuals are “ prime fa- 
vorites with God” will have to go. The idea 
of election to special service for humanity is 
still tenable, but not of election to immortality 
or. future happiness. Men will see more and 
more that not those qualities which distin- 
guish us one from the other, but those which 
make us like other men, are the most valu- 
able. Thirdly, the idea of likemindedness 
will reveal the essential sameness of men ex- 
isting under diverse outward forms of lifeand 
professing various forms of belief; and this 
notion, when once seized, will modify both 
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the missionary work and the theological 
teachings of the church. Fourthly, the idea 
of likemindedness will increase faith in man 
as man, enlarging hope for him here and 
hereafter. - Fifthly, it will lead to judgment 
of races and of individuals according to their 
light, and a hope as to their future destiny 
none the less serious in its appreciation as to 
the heinousness of sin because less dogmatic 
as to the fate of the sinner. 

On this point Professor King’s remarks 
were particularly impressive, inasmuch as he 
took up the contention for which Gladstone 
stood sponsor in his time, and which is heard 
again and again now, namely, that the sense 
of sin is waning among men as the social con- 
cept of the gospel gains strength. Professor 
King admits that a self-tormenting, fanciful 
type of remorse for sin described in devotional 
books doubtless is less common than formerly, 
but he believes that there never was a time 
when there was such a good, wholesome sense 
of sin, sins of omission, such as Jesus rebuked 
the unrighteous of his time for, inasmuch as 
they had not realized that in neglecting the 
hungry, thirsty, naked, sick and criminal 
classes they had neglected him. 

These lectures will soon be issued in book 
form. I bespeak for them early and careful 
reading. 





Current Thought 
MICE, SILENCE AND GLOOM 


We clubbed together, we raised the money, 
We built a temple to God. 

We hired a preacher with doctrines sunny— 
For we have outgrown the rod. 


And three hours weekly (in pleasant weather ) 
We use the family pew; 

We chafe a little at even this tether, 
And that must certainly do. 


Three hours of worship; one hundred and 
fifty 
The church is a bolted room, 
That we, in worldly affairs so thrifty, 
Give over to mice and gloom. 


We’re not contented with two per cent. 
As a worldly measure of gain. 
We sometimes wonder: Is God content, 
Or is it the gift of Cain? 
—Church Economist. 


WHAT ENGLISH LIBERALISM NEEDS 


A statesman who has managed to denude 
his political profession of all suspicion of 
faith in the unseen tends to chill the popular 
sentiment. What liberalism needs is an in- 
fusion of the confidence which recognizes 
God at the back of mundane affairs. Crom- 
well and Milton proclaimed faith in God as 
the foundation of their-statecraft. And Eng- 
land has never been so respected by her 
friends and so feared by her foes as during 
the protectorate. The reason why many who 
are intensely sympathetic with socialism are 
nevertheless alienated from Socialists is sim- 
ple enough. They are repelled by the con- 
stant tendency of Socialists to dissent from 
the position of Maurice and Kingsley.—Chris- 
tian Commonwealth (London). 


PROF. JOSEPH LE CONTE 


Pres. J. K. McLean of Pacific Theological 
Seminary, writing in The Pacific on the life 
and character of the late Prof. Joseph Le 
Conte, the eminent geologist and expositor of 
theistic evolution, describes him as “‘a great- 
minded man,’’ who knew nature as a mother 
whose words were not her own, but those of 
the Father; a man whose “‘ mind was always 
much more alive to the greater truth he did 
not know than to the lesser truth he did 
know.” A great-souled and a great-hearted 
man, he also was one whose sympathy went 
out toward all things and all persons. ‘‘ Even 
incapacity appealed to him more than it of- 
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fended him; incorrigible stupidity he often 
pitied; he never blamed.” On the religious 
side “God was to him, first, last and always, 
the supreme conception and ultimate fact.” 


A TOTAL ABSTINENCE SOCIETY IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Bishop Warne of India says that, compared 
with India, the climate of the Philippines is 
bracing and fit to make them a sanitarium. 
While in the Philippines he has succeeded in 
starting a total abstinence society among the 
American soldiers, of which Maj. E. W. Hal- 
ford, formerly private secretary of President 
Harrison, is president, and he quotes General 
MacArthur, head of the United States army, 
as saying to him: “Go on with the organiza- 
tion, and if you meet difficulties you cannot 
overcome come back to me and I will help 
you.” The bishop says that the taking away 
of the army canteen has made it imperative 
that something as a substitute should be 
given the soldiers by the friends of temper- 
ance. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE JEWS TOWARD JESUS 


At the recent meeting of the Central Con- 
fetence of American Jewish Rabbis the fol- 
lowing statement of attitude of the Reformed 
Jews toward Jesus was adopted : 


Dogmatically speaking, the position of Ju- 
daism in respect to the founder of Christian- 
ity is altogether negative as denying his di- 
vinity. The pivot on which Christianity re- 
volves, Jesus of Nazareth, has no place in 
Jewish theology. The conception of his his- 
torical position and of his significance in the 
development of religion are matters of indi- 
vidual view and condition, as are also the 
pointing out and application of the Jewish 
nature of many of the beautiful moral teach- 
ings attributed to Jesus, but these cannot 
form part of nor be incorporated in any offi- 
cial statement or declaration of Jewish be- 
liefs. 


It is indicative of the traditional point of 
view, despite the appellation “reformed ” 
which those bear who adopted it. 


PREPARING FOR A REACTION 


The Nation, reviewing the Encyclopedia 
Biblica, Vol. II., says: 


It remains to note some of the articles of 
most outstanding importance. High among 
these must come that on the gospels by E. A. 
Abbot and P. W. Schmiedel. It is by far the 
longest, running to 134 columns, and could 
not easily be overpraised as an elaborate de- 
velopment of a certain position. Of course 
that position is most extreme, even from the 
standpoint of an anti-supernaturalist. The 
historical skepticism and subtlety of evasion 
displayed in it would be laughed out of court 
if applied to any documents or figures of 
“profane” history. Yet we must be grateful 
for it; after it nothing can come but a reac- 
tion. This drift of the whole is unmistak- 
able, and it helps us far into the light as to 
the ultimate outcome of the extreme critical 
school. How such scholars as Professors 
Davidson, Driver and G. A. Smith feel them- 
selves in their present company must remain 
dubious ; a certain hackneyed quotation from 
Molitre about a galere rises to the mind. But 
the path before Dr. Cheyne and his confreres 
is clear. The Pretestant doctrine of Scrip- 
ture is for them utterly shattered; no fine 
fence over the word “inspiration” can help 
them. For a positive religious attitude they 
have no basis left, except authority, expressed 
either in the tradition of a church or in the 
mystical perceptions of the individual... . 
The figure of Jesus fades into a misty uncer- 
tainty like that of Apollonius of Tyana, and 
we shall soon be back at a point where 
Blount’s seventeenth century comparison be- 
tween the gospels and Philostratus’s life of 
the same Apollonius will again have weight. 
Under these conditions the Church of Rome 
will undoubtedly draw many into its shelter, 
and others will soothe themselves with vague 
phrases and mystical aspirations. For those 
who hold, however broadly, to an historical 
revelation it is now time to face a crisis. 
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The Administration of President Carter 


By Edward H. Griffin, D. D., Dean of Johns Hopkins University 


The twenty years’ administration of 
President Carter at Williams College, 
now closed by his resignation in conse- 
quence of ill health, will always be a 
memorable chapter in the history of that 
institution. 

The years immediately following the 
Civil War witnessed greater educational 
changes in the United States than- have 
ever been accomplished in any country 
in a similar period of time. When Mark 
Hopkins laid down his office in 1872, it 
was apparent that colleges of the type of 
Williams must be greatly enlarged in 
scope and in resources if they were to 
continue to hold the places they had hith- 
erto filled. The rapid development of 
science, the increased interest in histori- 
cal and economic subjects, the more 
intelligent appreciation of the modern 
languages and literatures called for large 
additions to the teaching force and im- 
portant modifications of the methods of 
instruction. President Chadbourne, Dr. 
Hopkins’s immediate successor, displayed 
great administrative energy and skill 
during his incumbency of nine years, and 
through his efforts the number of stu- 
dents steadily advanced; he had, how- 
ever, many obstacles to contend with— 
particularly the prolonged business de- 
pression after 1873—and he did not 
succeed in augmenting materially the 
resources of the institution. 

When Dr. Carter assumed office in 1881 
the situation was critical. The invested 
funds of the college were scarcely more 
than $300,000; the buildings were inade- 
quate and unprovided with modern con- 
veniences; there were no scientific lab- 
oratories; the library was small; the 
faculty, depleted by death and by re- 
moval, numbered only about a dozen per- 
sons; the curriculum was substantially 
the same as twenty years before. It was 
a grave question whether the college had 
not fallen so far behind its sister institu- 
tions that the ground could not be fully 
recovered. 

The new president had many admirable 
qualifications. He was a thoroughly 
trained scholar and a teacher of experi- 
ence both at Williams and at Yale; he 
was familiar with the best educational 
methods ; his standards of scholarship and 
of character were high ; he was prompt, 
alert and businesslike; he was heartily 
in sympathy with the religious traditions 
and spirit of the college. The task be- 
fore him would have daunted a man of 
less courage, but he showed at once his 
full comprehension of it and his fitness 
to grapple with it. 

The first requisite was the pecuniary 
resources, without which progress was 
impossible. A subscription for the en- 
dowment of the college had been started 
under Dr. Chadbourne’s presidency; this 
was revived and pushed forward. A pro- 
fessorship in memory of President Gar- 
field was secured through solicitation 
among the alumni and friends of the col- 
lege. A gift of $100,000 by the late Gov- 
ernor Morgan of New York—the largest 
ever received, up to that time, from an 
individual—made possible the erection of 


Morgan Hall, meeting the pressing need 
of better dormitory accommodations. 
The Lasell Gymnasium followed the next 
year. A fund was raised toward the sup- 
port of a college pastor. After the death 
of Dr. Hopkins the reverence and grati- 
tude of his old pupils found expression in 
the commodious and beautiful building 
which bears his name. In due time the 
late Frederick F. Thompson of New 
York—the most generous benefactor Wil- 
liams has ever had—came forward, pre- 
senting, besides other important gifts, the 
well-appointed laboratories of physics, 
chemistry and biology. 

It is needless to enumerate the steps 
through which the financial rehabilitation 
was accomplished. It is sufficient to say 
that, in the course of the twenty years, 
eight new buildings have been erected 
and most of the old buildings renovated; 
a large amount of land has been acquired; 
the number of volumes in the library has 
been more than doubled; extensive and 
costly scientific apparatus has been pro- 
vided. The total outlay involved in these 
permanent improvements is not far from 
$675,000. More important even than this 
is the increase of the productive endow- 
ment from about $300,000 to more than 
$1,100,000. Not less than $1,500,000 have 
been secured in the two decades. 

It has of recent years become common 
for multi-millionaires to shower princely 
gifts upon institutions in which they are 
interested—gifts reckoned not in thou- 
sands, but in millions. In comparison 
with such colossal bestowments, the mod- 
est wealth of our smaller New England 
colleges seems insignificant. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that an endow- 
ment gathered, in comparatively small 
sums, from a multitude of givers is more 
significant and valuable than an equal 
sum received from a single hand, since it 
represents not only the self-denying de- 
votion of those who have struggled to 
obtain it, but an interest and a sense of 
proprietorship on the part of the donors, 
which is itself one of the most precious 
possessions of an institution. 

The modernization of the course of 
study has been brought about gradually, 
with all possible respect for the prefer- 
ences of individual instructors and with 
the purpose of avoiding an extreme ap- 
plication of the elective principle. The 
simplest solution of the problem of col- 
lege studies is for the authorities to dis- 
claim all responsibility and say helplessly 
to the student, ‘‘We do not know what 
you want, but we hope that you do.” 
This is a solution even simpler than that 
of the old-fashioned, cast-iron curriculum. 
The theory upon which President Carter 
and his associates have proceeded is that 
it is the duty of those intrusted with the 
guidance of immature minds to exercise, 
in a matter of so much consequence, a 
certain measure of control. 

The catalogue of the current year pre- 
sents a systematized body of instruction 
in which the meager curriculum of twenty 
years ago is scarcely discernible. About 
one-half of the student’s time is left at 
his own disposal, none of the studies of 


the Freshman year and nearly all the 
studies of the Senior year being elective, 
the proportion of elective to required 
studies in the. Sophomore and Junior 
years being as six to ten and as nine to 
six, respectively. This gives, one may 
believe, sufficient opportunity for spe- 
cialization. It ‘is possible for one inter- 
ested in mathematics or physical science, 
in languages, ancient or modern, in his- 
tory, politics or philosophy to attain no 
mean degree of proficiency; a young 
man whose preferences incline him in 
any one of these directions may enter 
the best school of law, medicine or theol- 
ogy, or the best technological school with 
ample preparation. At the same timea 
certain degree of attention to the subjects 
which may be considered essential to a 
liberal education is insisted upon. Every 
candidate for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts must study English for at least two 
and a half years, and mathematics and 
Latin for at least one year; he must ac- 
quire the rudiments of French and Ger- 
man; he must gain some acquaintance 
with scientific method through the ex- 
perimental study of physics, chemistry 
and biology; he must get some ground- 
ing in political economy, in logic, psy- 
chology and philosophy. There are not 
a few who believe that a carefully con- 
sidered scheme of this sort is better 
adapted to the needs of undergraduates 
than an unlimited liberty of selection, 
which leaves the inexperienced student 
free to follow the line of least resistance 
or to gratify special tastes at the expense 
of general culture. 

The enrichment of the course of study 
has, of course, required a large increase 
of the staff of instruction. The list of 
the faculty as given in the catalogue of 
1900-01 contains thirty-four names, nearly 
three times the number enrolled in the 
catalogue of 1880-81. That the develop- 
ment of the teaching resources and 
methods of the institution has com- 
manded public approval may be inferred 
from its growth in numbers, the aggre- 
gate of students, which was 227 in 1881, 
being now 403. 

The old-fashioned college, with its 
meager equipment, its small body of in- 
structors and its restricted curriculum, 
offered one advantage, the value of which 
many graduates of a generation ago 
gratefully acknowledge—the personal re- 
lation which, in so many instances, sub- 
sisted between the pupil and the teacher. 
This was the era of the great college 
presidents, who left the impress of their 
personality so strongly upon those under 
them—Francis Wayland, James Walker, 
Theodore D. Woolsey, Mark Hopkins. 
In almost every faculty certain profes- 
sors were found, of marked individuality 
and generous humane sympathy, who in- 
terested themselves deeply in their stu- 
dents. This is the feature which is in 
danger of being lost as our colleges pass 
from what may be termed the personal 
to what we may call the institutional 
stage. 

It is easy to estimate values wrongly, 
to attach undue consequence to build- 
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ings and apparatus and libraries and 
schemes of study, forgetting that the 
true greatness of a seat of learning is 
not in these things, but in the intellec- 
tual and moral qualities of the men in 
whose hands these things are placed as 
instruments. There is less vice and less 
violation of good order in our colleges 
than in former days. On the other hand, 
a multitude of distractions have come in, 
unknown to the simpler life of the past, 
which present peculiar perplexities to 
those called upon to regulate them, for 
the reason that they are excellent in 
themselves, both as means of recreation 
and as elements of training, and are open 
to objection only when carried to excess. 
The most obvious criticism which may 
be made upon the undergraduates of the 
present day is that they lack seriousness 
and concentration, that they are too de- 
pendent upon diversion and excitement, 
that sustained application and the reflect- 
ive habit of mind are less common among 
them than might be desired. 

Only to a very limited extent can the 
distracting tendencies of modern college 
life be counteracted by authority. The 
love of knowledge, the ambition for ex- 
cellence, the recognition of duty—such 
ennobling motives must be communica- 
ted through personalinfluence. The need 
of men of engaging and commanding 
qualites is not less in the college of today 
than in the college of fifty years ago, 
but greater, because the modern college 
is governed less by authority and more 
by influence than the college of those 
days. President Carter has always been 
keenly alive to these considerations. The 
sense of responsibility for the higher life 
of the institution has weighed upon him 
—often with crushing force. In his last 
official report, he says of his associates 
in the faculty: ‘‘There are those among 
them who will abide in my memory as 
the highest type of loyal, self-denying 
servants of the college, never seeking 
their own good, but thoroughly devoted 
to the highest good of the young men 
committed to their care, even at the cost 
of much pain.” The conscientious de- 
votion which he commends in his col- 
leagues he has himself conspicuously ex- 
emplified. It is a grave misfortune if 
from timidity or complaisance the head 
of an institution shuts his eyes to things 
that are going wrongly, so long as out- 
ward decorum is not infringed. It is 
fortunate for Williams College that this 
has not been the way of its president. 

It is not easy to estimate justly the re- 
ligious life of our colleges teday as com- 
pared with that of the past; the differ- 
ences are, in general, such as we observe 
in society at large. The laxer ideas of 
Sunday observance so generally preva- 
lent, and the objections urged in many 
quarters against required attendance 
upon worship are elements of difficulty 
that did not formerly exist. It has been 
found expedient at Williams, as at so 
many other institutions, to provide for 
the college pulpit by calling in the aid 
of distinguished preachers from abroad. 
The responsible task of selection, which 
devolves upon the president, has been 
performed with noticeable care and skill. 
It may be of interest to cite the judg- 
ment of the trustees in respect to the 
religious condition of the college, as ex- 
pressed in their resolutions in view of 


Dr. Carter’s retirement: ‘“‘Though out- 
ward manifestations have greatly altered, 
the conviction abides that, under Presi- 
dent Carter’s administration, the college 
has been steadily held loyal to the great 
essentials of faith and conduct. This is 
a supreme thing and awakens the grati- 
tude not only of the trustees but of the 
great body of the alumni.” 

It would be unjust and foolish to at- 
tribute to any single man the prosperity, 
through a long series of years, of an in- 
stitution of learning. Dr. Carter owes 
much to his predecessors, much to his 
trustees, much to the loyalty of the 
alumni, much to generous friends, not 
graduates of the college, who have given 
their influence and their wealth; above 
all, as he so emphatically declares in his 
final report, is he indebted to the stead- 
fast support and co-operation of his fac- 
ulty—men to whom the college owes a 
debt that can never be repaid. But the 
fortunes of a college are, after all, de- 
termined, in a pre-eminent degree, by the 
personal and official qualities of its re- 
sponsible head, and no one can deny that 
among the successful college presidents 
of our time—worthy successors of the 
great presidents of the past—a secure 
and an honored place belongs to Franklin 
Carter. 


Henry Ward Beecher as an 
Evolutionist 


Christian public opinion concerning the 
historical character of the book of Gene- 
sis has passed through marked changes 
during the last twenty years. Long after 
the doctrine of evolution was accepted by 
students of natural science it was still 
repudiated by theologians on the ground 
that it contradicted the Bibie narrative 
of the creation and cast discredit on the 
story of the fall of Adam, which was 
fundamental in Christian theology. As 





the Sunday schools are now studying th 


these early narratives, a fresh interest is 
given to a letter from Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, written July 23, 1883, in which 
he states his view of this subject. It 
appears in a volume of sermons by Rev. 
Dr. J. Spencer Kennard, whichis prefaced 
by a memorial. Dr. Kennard was a 
Methodist minister in Chicago and seems 
to have criticised Mr. Beecher’s position, 
his sermon being reported in the daily 
papers. Mr. Beecher, who was then in 
the city, wrote the following letter, which 
we do not remember to have seen in print 
before this volume was issued: 


Dear Sir: I have read your reported 
sermon, delivered yesterday, with great 
interest. I have to thank you for your 
kindness of feeling manifested and the 
absence of that rigor of orthodoxy which 
seems to be but a covert form of saying 
“damn you.” But I am not saying this 
as an expression of surprise. One would 
have expected this excellent spirit in you. 
But the point of my gratification is, that 
the time has come for an honest discus- 
sion of the views of the old and the new 
theology. If conducted in Christian 
spirit, good cannot but come out of it. It 
is hardly to be expected that either side 
will have a whole victory. But another 
generation will find itself upon a higher 
level. Allow me to say of my own posi- 
tioa: that I know that I am orthodox and 
evangelical as to the facts and substance 
of the Christian religion; but, equally 
well, I know that I am not orthodox as 
to Lenk parwagy which has hitherto been 
applied to those facts. I am a cordial 


Christian evolutionist. I do not agree, 
by any means, with all of Spencer—his 
agnosticism—nor all of Huxley, Tyndal, 
and their school. They are agnostic. [ 
am not—emphatically. But I am an evo. 
lutionist, and that strikes at the root 
of all medieval and orthodox modern 
theology—the fall of man in Adam, the 
inheritance by his posterity of his guilt, 
and, in consequence, any such view of 
atonement as has been constructed to 
merit this fabulous disaster. Men have 
not fallen as a race. Men have come up. 
No great disaster met the race at the 
start. The creative decree of God was 
fulfilled. Any theory of atonement must 
be one which shall meet the fact that 
man was created at the lowest point, and, 
as I believe, is, as to his physical being, 
evolved from the animal race below him, 
but, as to his moral and spiritual nature, 
is a son of God, a new element having 
come in, in the great movement of evolu- 
tion, at the point of man’s appearance. 

Man is universally sinful—not by na- 
ture, but by a voluntary violation of 
known laws. In other words, the animal 
passions of man have proved to be too 
strong for his moral and spiritual nature. 
Paul’s double man, the old man and the 
new man, is a grand exposition of the 
doctrine of sin—especially in seventh of 
Romans. But enough of this. I am not 
in my preaching attacking orthodoxy. I 
belong to this wing of the Christian army. 
But I cannot get my own views out, ex- 
cept by a comparison of them to the dis- 
advantage of the standard views. If to 
any I seem to bring wit and humor to an 
irreverent use, I can only say, I do it be- 
cause I cannot help it. So things come 
to me, so I must express them—but not 
as a sneer, or scoff—though often with 
impetuous feeling and with open mirth. 

My life is drawing to an end. A few 
more working years only have I left. No 
one can express the earnestness which I 
feel that, in the advance of science, which 
will inevitably sweep away much rubbish 
from the beliefs of men, a place may be 
found fora <0 spirituality—for a be- 
lief that shall have its roots in science 
and its top in the sunlight of faith and 
love. For that I am working and shall 
work aslongasIworkatall. . 

The discussion has begun. God is in it. 
It must go on. It is one of those great 
movements which come when God would 
lift men to a higher level. The root of 
the whole matter with me is, in a word, 


is: 
Which is the central element of moral 
government, love or hatred? 

I say hatred, for in human hands that 
is what justice has largely amounted to. 


I hold that they are not coequal. True: 


justice in its primitive form is yey 
pain—and this sores Sing auxiliary, ped- 
agogic—the schoolmaster until men are 
enough developed to work by love. Love 
is not auxiliary. It is the one undivided 
force of moral government, to which God 
is bringing this universe. Forgive my 
length. I should wish to live in the affec- 
tion and confidence of my brethren in 
the Christian ministry, but I cannot, for 
the sake of earning it, yield one jot or 
tittle of loyalty to that kingdom of love 
which is coming and of which I am but 
as one crying in the wilderness, ‘‘ Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord.” 
I am affectionately yours, 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





Rudyard Kipling’s wish that village rifle 
club ranges—for which he pleads in a recent 
Spectator—might be open Sundays meets 
with no approval from the English religious 
press. The Examiner, for instance, says: 


The war fever has quite enough to answer 
for without being the excuse for establishing 
rifle clubs which should open their ranges 00 
Sundays. The enormous increase in Sunday 
traveling, the popularity of Sunday cycling, 
which has destroyed the rest and quiet of 
countless villages and towns, and the laxity 
in attending divine worship are sufficiently 
serious menaces to our Christian national life 
without the addition of rifle ranges open on 
Sunday. 
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How to Cure Christian Scientists 


By Prof. George Trumbull Ladd, Yale University 


The cures which so-called Christian 
Science claims to work are the most effi- 
cient means of propagating its doctrines. 
Its mystical metaphysics alone, among a 
people so keenly devoted to practical re- 
sults as Americans are, would not secure 
for it any large number of converts. 
Nervous and mental maladies of every 
sort are abounding in the country, and 
these are the forms of disorder over 
which every kind of mental healing is 
most powerful. But no intelligent and 
fair, not to say kindly, estimate of the 
Christian Scientists can fail to see that 
they are themselves the product of essen- 
tially the same disordered nervous and 
mental conditions as those which they 
attempt to remedy. In a word, Christian 
Science is itself a mental malady ; its de- 
votees—excepting the few who are de- 
signedly fraudalent—need healing. How 
to heal these mildly fanatical healers, 
how to cure the physicians (and their pa- 
tients) of this sickly mind—these seem to 
me the most important practical inquiries 
connected with the entire matter. 

Such questions cannot be answered 
without recognizing the nature of that 
strange compound which goes by the 
name of Christian Science. It is made 
up of three classes of ingredients. First, 
there are certain very important truths, 
although only very imperfectly compre- 
hended and often grotesquely presented ; 
second, there is a considerable number of 
half-truths, which are all the more diffi- 
cult to separate from error’because of the 
impressive way in which they are put 
forth; and, third, there is no little of ab- 
surd and mischievous nonsense. Chris- 
tian Science is, then, a mixture of truth, 
half-truth and nonsense. The truth must 
be recognized. The half.truth must be 
separated from the error. The nonsense, 
80 far as it is only absurd, must be ex- 
posed and ridiculed, but so far as it is 
mischievous and falls within the prov- 
ince of existing laws it must be punished. 

How can more than a million of a popu- 
lation, on the whole so sensible and self- 
controlled as that of the United States, 
be carried away by such a movement as 
this? It must be admitted that the in- 
telligence and morality of its avowed ad- 
herents are above rather than below the 
average. It is also, I believe, true that 
there are large numbers of really good 
people in the country who, without being 
confessed disciples, are largely in sympa- 
thy with the Christian Scientists. In- 
deed, the malady may be said te be as- 
suming a kind of epidemic character. 
How shall we account for this? I do not 
hesitate to answer that it is because these 
millions have felt the need of certain 
truths which Christian Science boldly 
proclaims, 

Among these truths the most precious 
and important is the truth-of the in- 
dwelling divine presence in the whole 
World of matter and of mind. Theology 
and philosophy are more and more elab- 
crating this truth in sane and rational 
ways. The Christian Scientists are ap- 
Prehending and expressing it in distorted 
and exaggerated manner. But even thus 


it is a grand and elevating truth. Closely 
connected with this is the truth of the 
superior importance and value of the 
moral and spiritual interests of man— 
the truth that the life of the individual 
and of the nation does not consist in the 
abundance of its material and visible 
possessions. The multitudes of the peo- 
ple have long been hungry, have been 
almost starving for the clear, authori- 
tative and convincing presentation of 
these truths. And the clergy of all the 
different sects have been, and still are— 
either through lack of training, or of 
courageous manliness, or of spiritual in- 
sight, or of a powerful sense of their 
mission—incapable and ineffective, as a 
body of men, in respect of the teaching 
of these truths. When the regularly con- 
stituted channels for the communication 
of satisfying truths to the people are arid 
or choked, then always more or less dis- 
torted and fanatical presentations of 
such truths spring up and spread among 
the people. It belongs to the churches, 
the clergy, the teachers of morals and 
religion to undertake this form of the 
cure of Christian Scientists. 

Among the half-truths, the recognition 
and emphasis of which are giving to 
Christian Science its power of wide and 
rapid propagation, is this—the influence, 
and even the control, of all the various 
organic functions of the human body by 
the ideas, emotions and volitions of the 
mind. And in this respect the average 
doctor of medicine has been even more 
ignorant and inefficient than has the 
doctor of theology in the respect just 
previously mentioned. The half-truths 
and wretched exaggerations of Lombroso 
and of his pupils in Europe and in this 
country are not unfitly corrected and 
complemented by the half-truths and ex- 
aggerations of the Christian Scientists. 
This is always the way. Fanaticism and 
fraud of one extreme invariably beget 
fanaticism and fraud of the opposite ex- 
treme. If the medical practitioners of 
the country were not so ill trained in 
their own specialty, and so ignorant and 
prejudiced in their attitude toward the 
things of the spiritual nature of man, 
there would be less of the malady which 
they are certainly powerless to deal with 
—the malady of the devotees of Chris- 
tian Science itself. 

Further, the whole community, with 
its extreme and unsatisfying devotion 
to material and social success, and with 
its low appreciation of the value of indi- 
vidual experience and of the attitude of 
the individual soul towards God and the 
unseen things of his kingdom, is the pro- 
ducer and propagator of this malady. 
Little as we admire the intellectual vigor 
of the average Christian Scientist, we 
have a certain sympathy with its retort 
to its would-be persecutors, ‘‘ Physician, 
heal thyself.’”” How can its own cure be 
effected without convincing it of the 
sickly character of the error with which 
it is almost inextricably mixed, its own 
half-truths? Both half-truths parade as 
full truths, under the name of “science.” 
They may, perhaps, cure each other. 


Most of the nonsense part—and, un- 
doubtedly, this is in many an instance 
the major part—of the current so-called 
Christian Science is, in my judgment, 
best treated by ridicule. Only the ridi- 
cule, to be more effective, should be good- 
natured and supported by intelligence as 
to the real merits of the case. Many are 
cured by bread-pills as they are cured by 
faith and by various forms of mental 
healing; but as a rule people do not enjoy 
being informed that they have been cured 
in this way. Suppose the average doctor 
were to say to one-half of his patients: 
“Nothing is the matter with you that 
you cannot easily overcome; go to the 
mind-cure healer and you will find that 
what I tell you is true.” He would un- 
doubtedly lose most of this one-half of 
his patients; but he would in the long 
run throw more discredit on the mental 
healers themselves than by much vituper- 
ation and legal persecution. 

Nevertheless, where the Christian Sci- 
entist breaks any of the laws regulating 
exposure to contagious and infectious 
diseases, or the proper medical care of the 
young and incompetent, or the.sanitary 
or moral welfare of society, he must be 
punished precisely as any other law- 
breaker must be. 

In a word, Christian Science is itself a 
sort of temporary, epidemic malady, sim- 
ilar to those which are perpetually recur- 
ring in the history of human progress. 
Its rise and spread are due chiefly to con- 
ditions which affect the entire people; it 
is itself a reaction against no little that 
is false and pernicious in the current 
opinions and habits of life. Its truths 
should be admitted and emphasized by 
the saner portion of the community; its 
half-truths should be separated from 
their accompanying errors and given 
practical efficiency; its nonsense should 
be treated with ridicule, unless it becomes 
law- breaking, and then it should be calmly 
but sternly repressed. 

I do not think that the final result is at 
all difficult to predict. The well-meaning 
majority will recover from their malady, 
as children do, for the most part, from 
epidemic measles. The bad element will 
presently, no doubt, be on the increase; 
it will develop those features of fraud, 
avarice and lust which have always in 
time destroyed all similar forms of fanat- 
icism. So far as the good in it is con- 
cerned, Christian Science will work its 
own cure by a return to a more scientific 
and more Christian course, by becoming 
more really what it is nowin name. It 
will split up into its components, and 
each will find its own place. 





The public is not so much interested, after 
all, in the wisdom of admitting or forbidding 
Mr. Maclay’s history of the navy in the An- 
napolis Naval Academy as in knowing the 
reason why Rear-Admiral Schley long since 
has not taken steps to clear his reputation, 
which has been under a cloud since the battle 
of Santiago. Most men in his position long ago 
would have courted an investigation. Ad- 
miral Sampson is eager for an investigation. 
Why does not he ask the Secretary of the 
Navy to constitute a court of inquiry? 









CHAPTER. IV. 


It was quite dusk when Naomi reached 
the Sabin place. Mrs. Sabin came to the 
door. She was a little, thin old woman, 
with a voice so.deep that it gave strangers 
a shock the first time they heard it. 

“There ain’t nothin’ happened to Hetty, 
is they ?’’ she asked, catching the trouble 
in Naomi’s air. 

“No, ’tisn’t Hetty—it’s just something 
I want to see Will about,’’ Naomi re- 
turned; it seemed to her as if she could 
not endure to stand talking with Mrs. 
Sabin. Beneath her passion for honesty, 
which had been, next to her love for 
Hetty, the strongest motive of her life, 
beat one fierce longing now; she must 
read in the eyes of another judgment of 
her father. 

Mrs. Sabin. looked at her curiously, but 
Naomi’s spirit in that hour wrapped her 
with a dignity of which she was all un- 
conscious. Mrs. Sabin dared ask no ques- 
tions. 

“You come in and set down,”’ she said. 
“ll go and find Will.” 

Naomi followed herin. Theold woman 
opened a door on a pair of narrow back 
stairs. 

“Will,” she called, ‘‘be you there?” 

A cheery, masculine shout answered 
her; Naomi shivered when she heard it, 
and then forced herself to rigid quiet. 
Will’s little mother trotted nimbly up the 
stairs to his door. . 

“Will,” she whispered at the keyhole, 
“Naomi Palmer’s here.. She’s in an aw- 
ful whew about something and wants to 
see you. I guess you’d better come as 
so0en’s you can.” 

Will’s door flew open instantly, and, 
brushing his mother gently aside, he tum- 
bled down the stairs. His young, boyish 
face, trying through the gloom to read 
Naomi’s, looked strained and unnatural. 

** Hetty ’’—he began. 

But Naomi interrupted him. 

“?Tain’t about Hetty,” she said. ‘It’s 
me. I wanted to see you about some- 
thing, Will.” 

Will laughed awkwardly, his frank face 
reddening. 

“It was foolish of me,” he said, “ but 
you don’t often come over, and when 
mother came up and called me so sudden, 
I thought something must have happened 
to Hetty.” - 

“No, there ain’t anything happened to 
her,” Naomi repeated. She looked about 
desperately. ‘Could: you—could you 
come out doors a few minutes? I ain’t 
been feeling real well this. afternoon, and 
it seems if I can’t. breathe in the house. 
If you could walk back with me ”’— 

“Why, sure,” he answered heartily, 
but he still hesitated, glancing doubtfully 
back to the stairway where his mother’s 
steps were plainly approaching. ‘‘ Hadn’t 
you better stop a minute and let mother 
get you something?’ he asked. “ You 
look real tired.” 

“No, no!” Naomi cried,. “I’ve got to 
get home. I’ll come over and see your 
mother tomorrow. I’ve got to go now— 
this minute.” 

She pushed open the door and stood im- 
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patiently waiting; Will, with a shake of 
his head to his amazed mother, followed 
her out into the dusk. 

For a little way they walked in si- 
lence; then Naomi told him in hard, 
brief words. 

“TI knew you'd orter know,” she ended. 
“You thought you were going to marry 
a girl with an honest father, and this thing 
has been wrong for twenty-five years. I 
tried to make Hetty come, but she was 
too upset, so I came myself. I dunno 
whether ’twill make any difference to 
you and Hetty, but, even if it does, it had 
to be done.” 

Fora moment the young fellow could not 
understand. Then he almost laughed in 
his relief. 

“*T guess you don’t know the way a man 
feels, Miss Naomi,’’ he said. ‘I’ve liked 
Hetty ever since I can remember any- 
thing, and it wouldn’t make any differ- 
ence if her father’d been in jail all his 
life—it’s her I want. I ain’t worrying 
*bout anybody else—nobody else has any- 
thing to do with it.” Involuntarily he 
quickened his steps, ‘Poor little girl,” 
he thought. ‘The idea of her worrying. 
Well, I guess she’ll know all right as soon 
as I get there!” 

Naomi’s voice, sharp with pain, pierced 
his dreams. 

“But it wasn’t honest and everybody’d 
always called him honést, and now people 
will be thinking about him so. And I 
can’t tell them—I can’t!” 

The young fellow stopped and looked 
down at her. She had always seemed so 
old to him before—old with the immeas- 
urable distance that stretched between 
them to his childish eyes. Now all that 
suddenly vanished, and he found her a 
helpless woman and a great tenderness 
surged over him. 

“See here, Miss Naomi,” he said, ‘I 
dunno’s I can make plain what I want to 
say, but I’m going to try. You’re worry- 
ing a lot more over this than it deserves. 
I suppose I can’t see things the way a 
woman does, but it don’t seem anything 
so dreadful to me, and I always thought 
I was pretty honest. But never mind 
that. Even supposing you’re right in the 
way you look at it; well, then, because 
there was one mistake, are you going to 
say a man ain’t honest? I guess there 
wouldn’t many people stand if they were 
judged that way. Ain’t you forgetting 
all the years on the other side? And be- 
sides, how do you know he wouldn’t have 
paid it if he’d lived?” 

Naomi drew a long breath. She had 
not dared hope for such full measure of 
comfort. 

‘Then you think I can make it all right 
and folks needn’t know?” she asked. 
“It didn’t seem’s if I could tell people.” 

“Tell people—of course not,” he re- 
turned, sensibly. Then suddenly he 
understood. ‘Miss Naomi, are you 
meaning to pay that back?” he cried. 

‘To be sure,”” Naomi answered, in sur- 
prise. 

“But you don’t know a thing! You’ve 
nothing but Jim Peavy’s word. I don’t 
believe he ever guessed the value of 
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the land in the world—he didn’t know 
enough.” 

Naomi walked on quietly. She never 
had heard of social problems, but she met 
her own with conviction. 

‘*The way I look at it,’”’ she said, ‘‘he’s 
poor and unfortunate, and nobody hada 
right to make so much off a poor man. 
I can't help what people would say or do 
—that’s the way it looks to me.” 

Will laughed and shook his head. 

“‘T can’t see it that way,” he said, “ but 
I hope when I get into trouble you’ll be 
round to help me out, Miss Naomi.” 

Naomi smiled at that; a new friendli. 
ness was stealing into her heart that 
brought with it an unsuspected warmth 
and cheer. 

“You ain’t going to get into trouble,” 
she said, affectionately. 

“I hope not,” he laughed, confidently, 
“but if I ever do I shall come to you the 
first thing.” 

They had reached the gate then; they 
could see the light from the window shin. 
ing through the lilac bushes. 

**Can I come in a few minutes?” he 
asked, half-shyly. 

“IT guess Hetty won’t object,” Naomi 
returned. 

She opened the gate, but he detained 
her for a moment. 

‘Miss Naomi, if I can help any time— 
you know I belong to the family now. 
You’ve got to let me take care of you, 
too.” 

Up in her room Naomi, as in that other 
unforgettable hour, opened her blinds and 
looked to her friend, the night. 

Jupiter, splendid and serene, lifted her 
soul to beauty. Down below in the 
garden the lovers walked to and fro in 
the shadows. Naomi watched it all, and 
a great quiet wrapped her in its healing. 
She had opened her door to sorrow and 4 
friend had come in. And for the pain 
that stayed—she would do her best down 
here, and up there, somewhere beyond 
those shining stars, the pain would drop 
away, and God would make things right. 

The next day Naomi went to see 
Squire Hoskins. The old squire, who 
had known her from childhood, frowned 
angrily when he learned her errand. He 
had known three generations of Palmers, 
and this was the first time that any one 
of the name had ever put a mortgage 
upon his home. Naomi, sitting pale and 
still in her best black—she had a feeling 
that the formality of the occasion some- 
how demanded it—listened to the kindly 
outburst in silence. The squire eyed her 
keenly. 

“IT hope you ain’t going into any spec- 
ulations, Naomi.” 

“No,” she assured him, nervously, it 
wasn’t speculation. 

He drummed rapidly on his desk, frow?- 
ing harder than ever. Finally he burst 
out, impulsively: 

“You'll say ’tisn’t any of my business, 
Naomi, but I’d a heap rather lend you 
the money myself. There hasn’t been 4 
Palmer whose word hasn’t been as good 
as money any time. I’ve got some thou- 
sands lying by that ain’t doing anybody 
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any good—I could take a couple of hun- 
dred out of that and never know the dif- 
ference, and you could pay me a year 
from now or ten years from now, just as 
you please.” 

Naomi shook her head. “It’s real kind 
of you, Squire Hoskins,” she said, “TI 
don’t want you should think me ungrate- 
ful, but I’ve got to do it my way.” 

The squire turned back to his desk with 
a fling. 

“Conte it!” he cried, angrily, ‘‘I 
believe there’s nothing in this world so 
hard to convince as a good woman!” 
He pulled some papers out of his desk, 
and his pen scratched over them vi- 
ciously. Naomi waited in silence. He 
looked up impatiently, but turned away 
when he caught the expression in her 
eyes. “I'll have the papers made out 
Saturday,” he said, gruffly. 

He sat absently staring out the door- 
way after Naomi had passed through it 
and down the street, but shook his head 
at last in sheer perplexity. 

“T know Abel left everything straight,” 
he muttered. ‘‘ It must be some woman’s 
foolishness—something for that little 
pink-cheeked flutter-budget of a sister of 
hers, most likely. ’Tain’t the two hun- 
dred—that’s not worth considering—it’s 
the way that woman looked.” 

Naomi meanwhile was hurrying home 
through the summer afternoon. She had 
left word for Mr. Peavy, in case he came 
before she returned. She found him 
waiting uneasily in the sitting-room ; he 
sprang up and looked at her eagerly as 
she entered. She did not seem to notice 
his greeting at all. 

“V’ve got the money for you,”’ she said. 
“ At least, I’ll have it Saturday—lI couldn’t 
get it before then.” 

He broke into effusive thanks, but she 
interrupted him. She was still standing 
and had not invited him to take a seat. 

“There isn’t any call to thank me—I’m 
only doing what I think’s right, the way 
father always did. I ain’t asking you to 
stay because I can’t feel to. Mebbe 
*tain’t your fault—I ain’t saying ’tis, but 
I can’t help connecting you with that 
last morning, and I’d rather you’d go. 
You can come Saturday night for the 
money.” 

Mr. Peavy took up his hat, meekly, and 
walked softly across to the door. There 
he stopped a moment. 

“Tt ain’t to be expected that you’d like 
to see me round,” he said, mournfully. 
“TL ain’t disputing your feelings—it’s only 
natural, It’s all a part of my luck—that’s 
what ’tis—just a part of my luck. But 
I'd just like to say that I wish you well, 
Miss Palmer.” 

He trickled dejectedly out of the door, 
but not until his limp figure had vanished 
down the road did Naomi drop into a 
seat with a long sigh of relief. She had 
taken the first step on her long road to 
honesty. 

The days that followed were full of 
preparations for Hetty’s wedding. Hetty 
herself danced through them so merrily 
that her eyes were blinded to the look 
that was growing in Naomi’s face, but 
the neighbors saw it. They talked about 
it at the Ladies’ Aid. 

a Naomi Palmer’s taking Hetty’s mar- 
Tlage real hard,” they said. ‘“’Tain’t to 
be wondered at. ’Tis going to be real 
hard for her, coming so soon after her 
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father was taken away—not that he 
was ever what you'd call real pleasant 
company, but he was some one in the 
house.” 

“Seem’s a pity Naomi didn’t ever 
marry—she never had no beau that I 
know of; it’s queer about girls—’tain’t 
looks, nor faculty, nor ability to converse; 
it’s just that there’s some that calls fellers 
round them and some that don’t, and 
that’s all anybody can say about it.” 

A shrill, old voice broke suddenly into 
the talk: 

“°’Tain’t Hetty’s going away that makes 
Naomi Palmer look so, in my judgment. 
It’s suthin’ more than that. Naomi 
Palmer’s had her call—you mark my 
words—she won’t live the winter out.” 

A chill crept over the little circle and 
the women glanced nervously at each 
other. They did not believe it, they told 
each other in corners and in the best 
room as they were puttiug on their bon- 
nets, but the fear had made its entrance. 
The next Sunday when Naomi Palmer 
came into church a score of kindly, curi- 
ous women watched her, and more than 
half of these shook their heads behind 
her back. 

But, unconscious of the gossip, Naomi 
worked on steadily. She was a little 
quieter than usual, perhaps, but she never 
had been an easy talker and Hetty noticed 
no difference. So they came to the wed- 
ding day. 

It was a golden August day, with a 
light breeze ruffling the leaves and lifting 
the heat. Hetty was to be married at 
two o’clock, and soon after breakfast her 
girl friends began to arrive with armfuls 
of flowers to decorate the rooms. They 
fluttered in and out, brimming the quiet 
house with their gay laughter. Naomi 
stepped in from the kitchen once in a 
while to watch them. 

“I’m real glad it’s such anice day,” she 
thought, ‘‘so that they could all come, 
Hetty’s such a hand for having things 
lively. They’re real tasty, too—I dunno’s 
I’ve ever seen the best room look like 
that.” She glanced admiringly at the 
festoons of white and rosy hollyhocks 
and the shining ranks of day lilies. ‘‘ They 
look for all the world like Hetty when she 
gets on her white dress,” she thought, 
and the lilies blurred into a sudden shin- 
ing mist, and she turned hastily away to 
the kitchen. 

At noon the merry band went home, 
and Hetty and Naomi had their last meal 
together. Neither of them could eat 
much and it was a relief to give up the 
attempt. Naomi washed.the dishes and 
put everything in spotless order and then 
went up to Hetty. Hetty had been firm 
there—nobody but Naomi, she said, was 
to dress her for her wedding day. 

Hetty looked into the glass, laughing 
and flushing at the exquisite little figure 
mirrored there. Then suddenly she turned 
and threw her arms about her sister, re- 
gardless of all her dainty ruffles. 

“IT don’t know how I’m ever going to 
get along without you, you dear old Na- 
omi!” shecried. . 

Naomi stood very still. 
get on all right,” she said. 

Hetty lifted her face in amazement. 

** Naomi Palmer,” she cried, ‘‘ I don’t 
believe you care half as much as I do 
after all!” Poor, shallow, little Hetty, 
who could not even leave the memory of 
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their last hour without a hurt init! But 
Naomi kissed her quietly, and her steadi- 
ness did not falter. 

“TI guess you know better than that, 
Hetty,” she said. 

It was about two o’clock then. Naomi 
dressed hurriedly and went down to re- 
ceive their guests. And then Will came 
and the minister, and little Hetty stood 
up among the shining lilies and was mar- 
ried. And from all the crowd and confu- 
sion of the afternoon two memories came 
back and blessed Naomi, sitting alone in 
the twilight after the last guest had gone. 
One was the grip of Will’s hand and the, 
ring of his earnest boyish voice. / 

“T’m going to take care of you too, 
Miss Naomi. It seems mighty small to 
speak of myself after I’ve taken Hetty 
away, but that’s the way I feel and I 
want you to feel—that we both belong 
to you now, and that you can call on me 
just as free as she can.” 

It was a good honest word, full of con- 
fort for future days; but just then 
it was not strange that Naomi passed 
it by quickly and clung instead to the 
other—of pretty little Hetty, running 
back after she had started to cling to 
her and kiss her over and over and cry 
that she had been a horrid, selfish thing, 
and not worth half that Naomi had done 
for her, but O she did love her—wouldn’t 
Naomi tell her so just once ? 

And Naomi told her, and then Hetty, 
turning a last time at the gate, slipped 
her hand through her husband’s arm 
and walked over the fields with him to 
the new home. And the blossoms were 
golden along the lane and there was a 
wide sheet of radiance in the west, and 
all the world was gold, gold, gold. 


(To be continued.) 





Obedience 


I think there is nothing finer in all his- 
hese than Keenan’s last charge. It was 
amid the gloomy pines of Chancellorsville. 
Stonewall Jackson had surprised the 
Eleventh Corps and was driving it in 
utter rout. Not a Federal musket was 
in sight save such as were being borne to 
the rear as fast as frightened legs could 
carry them. Six hundred men remained 
to meet the victorious rush of twenty 
thousand. Suddenly out in front of the 
guns rode General Pleasanton and paused 
where Major Keenan sat with his three 
hundred cavalry. ‘‘ Major,” he said, 
“you must charge into the woods with 
your men and hold the enemy in check 
until I can get these guns aligned and 
shotted. You must do it at all cost.” 
The reply came quick and hard. “It is 
just the same, General, as saying, ‘You 
must be killed,’ but, General, I will do 
it!” O, what a scene that was! I wish 
we had some American Tennyson to im- 
mortalize that charge. Three hundred 
horsemen with deep-set spurs and flash- 
ing sabers flying at the throats of twenty 
thousand! Nobody had blundered; some- 
body must die for the army, that was all! 
Then every man died in his stirrups. 
But they died not in vain. The few min- 
utes gained for the gunners saved the day, 
for the batteries had meanwhile been 
double-shotted and not even Jackson’s 
veterans could stand such raking fire. 
They quailed. Jackson fell by a shot 
from his own lines. Sickles’s old Third 
Corps filed in behind the guns and victory 
was won. What an obedience that was 
when Keenan knew he had no more 
chance for life than a thistledown in the 
teeth of the tempest! What an exhibi-. 
tion of devotion for men and angels—three 
hundred men obeying when obedience 
meant certain death.—Rev. G. OC. Peck 
(Meth), in The Treasury. 
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Chinese Christians 


By Rev. Dr. D. Z. Sheffield 


A native Christian, a student in the 
North China College, has recently come 
to Peking from the city of T’ai Ku—Shan 
Hsi, who was with the missionaries of 
the station to within a few days of the 
time of their death. He has in posses- 
sion at his home the last letters written 
by Miss Bird and Miss Partridge to their 
relatives. He did not dare to bring them 
on his person in present conditions. It 
is well that he did not make the attempt, 
as he was searched by Chinese soldiers 
on the way, and would have lost them, 
if indeed not his life as well. His full 
story will in time be given to the public, 
telling with what fortitude the mission- 
aries submitted to their fate, being to 
the last more anxious that the native 
Christians should stand true than that 
their own lives should be spared. This 
young man would have perished with 
the missionaries if his family had not 
laid hold of him forcibly and confined him 
at home. Another native Christian has 
just arrived from Shan Hsi, reporting 
great destitution and suffering among 
the scattered and homeless native Chris- 
tians. In some parts of the province 
officials are offering a moderate amount 
of help, but on condition of registering 
the names and residences of Christians 
for identification, and there is a general 
fear among the Christians that this is a 
device to make sure work in their de- 
struction at a later time, when punish- 
ment at the hands of foreigners is no 
longer feared. Down to the present date 
it has been impossible for foreigners to 
enter Shan Hsi, or to have written com- 
munications with the Christians. 

Last year two Chinese young ladies, 
graduates of the American Board school 
in Peking, went into Shan Hsi to teach 
in Christian schools under the care of 
missionaries. One perished, with other 
native Christians, at T’ai Ku. For a 
long period it was supposed that the 
other young lady was killed at T’ai Yiian 
at the time of the destruction of foreign- 
ers at the hands of the savage Governor 
Yii Hsien. Later there came rumors to 
the effect that she was still alive and in 
the care of friends. Still later definite 
information was brought concerning her, 
and last week she was delivered safely 
into the hands of the ladies of the mis- 
sion in Peking. She had been adopted by 
a Chinese family, and the lady came with 
her—a journey of three weeks in this 
distracted condition of the country—to 
make sure that no evil should befall 
her. 

There is now in the mission school a 
fine boy of fourteen years of age, son of 
pastor Meng, who perished in Paotingfu 
with the missionaries. Just at the out- 
break of the Boxer movement, when dan- 
ger was imminent, another helper said 
to Meng: “‘ We have lived together, now 
let us die together.” ‘‘Not so,” said 
Meng ; “it is my duty to remain with Mr. 
Pitkin and the ladies, but you must take 
my son and preserve his life with your 
own, that he may be my witness for 


‘Christianity among my countrymen.” 


The helper acted on the suggestion and 
took the boy with him in his effort to 
escape from the hands of the Boxers, 





but at length the two were captured and 
were about to be put to death. The 
helper said: “‘ Kill me if you like. I am 
a Christian and am not afraid to die, 
but spare the life ofthe boy. His father 
has been killed, and his relatives may 
not be living. Someoneof you can adopt 
him as a son, and if no relative appears 
he will belong permanently to you.” A 
few months later the brother of Meng, 
pastor Meng the second, reached Pao- 
tingfu with the foreign soldiers from 
Tientsin, and there learned the fact that 
his nephew was still living. A messen- 
ger was immediately sent to bring him 
to his uncle, and with suitable presents 
to the self-adopted father. The man ac- 
companied the child to Paotingfu, bring- 
ing several garments that had been pre- 
pared for him during the winter season. 
He declined all recompense for what he 
had done, and wept on final separation 
from the child. 

A large delegation from the Kalgan 
church is now with us, from whom we 
learn interesting facts concerning the 
persecution in that region. There were 
about thirty killed in the various country 
stations. Six or eight of those who were 
hacked with knives and left for dead 
have recovered. The two Kao brothers, 
both educated helpers, were trying to 
escape with other Christians from the 
Boxers, but fell into their hands, To 
their great joy one of the Boxers stepped 
forward, announced to his companions 
that he knew these men, that no evil 
could be said of them and urged that they 
be allowed to pass. His voice prevailed 
in the counsels and they escaped, finding 
a place of safety a hundred miles distant, 
where the local magistrate steadily op- 
posed the Boxers and gave protection to 
Christians. The wives of these helpers 
and Christians were left in hiding in 
the fields, relatives promising that they 
would take food to them to preserve from 
starvation. A little later a leading man 
of the village came forward and said to 
his neighbors: ‘‘ We ought not to allow 
these women to die in the fields. I pro- 
pose that we bring them into the village. 
I will give them a place in my home if 
you will promise to unite in defending 
them ‘against the Boxers. If we under- 
take to save them we must save them to 
the end and treat them with all the re- 
gard that we would show to mothers and 
daughters.” This suggestion was carried 
out; the women were brought to the 
home of this leader and they were cared 
for until this storm of persecution spent 
its force. 

Thus, in these times, when the spirit of 
selfishness, fear, superstition and cruelty 
has largely controlled the thoughts of the 
people, it is delightful to note occasional 
instances where the spirit of compassion 
has found expression. These instances 
keep alive the confidence that there lies 
hidden in the depths of Chinese human 
nature material out of which can be built 
a better humanity. ‘‘We are workers 
together with God,” and trusting in him 
we have no right to doubt concerning the 
future of the Church of Christ in this 
land. 

Peking, April 27. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Aug. 410. Gaining by Losing, 
Mark 10: 28-30. 

Life for the aspiring soul is a continua] 
leave-taking. Men are constantly saying 
farewell to home, friends and kindred in the 
intereet of some absorbing passion. They see 
the glittering gold on the upper reaches of the 
Yukon, military or civil honors in the distant 
Philippines, the plaudits of the world as they 
thread their way skillfully through African 
jungles and add their names to the illustrious 
list of explorers and discoverers. Why 
should the Christian expect to rank high in 
his calling if he is not as ready as the gold 
seeker or the pioneer to give up the less in 
order that he may obtain the greater ? 


It would not be difficult to prove that 
Christ’s words with reference to receiving in 
this life one hundred fold are literally true. 
Religious people as a rule are as well off from 
a material point of view as the rest of the peo- 
ple in the world. Christianity begets in a 
man self-reliance, thrift, economy and other 
traits which make for the accumulation of 
wealth. God takes care of his own people. 
This does not mean that they are not often 
minished and brought low, even to the verge 
of starvation, but I would rather take the 
good man’s chance of a livelihood than the 
bad man’s in this universe over which God 
rules. 





But he who follows Jesus chiefly because of 
the houses and lands that he may gain thereby 
is destined to disappointment and ought to 
fail of such areward. Christ’s first appeal is 
to the spiritual nature. He wants to lift us 
into a region where we learn to put just val- 
ues upon the things that life yieldsus. Until 
@ man rises to that level where he cares in- 
finitely more for faith and hope and love than 
he does for bread and gewgaws he has only 
just begun to live the spiritual life. A saint 
of old who spent much time in prayer was 
once remonstrated with because he also en- 
joyed mounting and curbing a fierce horse. 
To this criticism he made fit reply, ‘‘ He alone 
to whom material things are indifferent is 
their master.” 


The Christian life is an eternal self-sacri- 
fice, whether we actnally put long distances 
between us and our homes, or whether we 
are called to establish Christian homes and 
Christian cities in America. We must be 
always putting one side the thing which lazi- 
ness or meanness or selfishness prompts us 
to do. There will be a hundred things that 
we shall be compelled each week to renounce 
in the interest of the higher life. They may 
be all right in themselves, they may be all 
right for others, but for us at the moment 
they must be surrendered, for they are what 
the Romans called their baggage, impedi- 
menta. They are in the way of our feet as 
we march heavenward. 


But it is a rich life, this Christian life. It 
has its own great deep wells of satisfaction. 
Fellowship with God is our portion, fellow- 
ship with all the saints militant and triun- 
phant. We have also the joy that comes from 
cultivating the noblest power within us and 
from distributing of our own to those who 
have greater need. Yes, the way to get is to 
give. Put your hand down into a bag of meal 
and grasp tightly all you can pull up in your 
clenched fist, and the little grains, despite your 
best efforts, will escape between your fingers. 
But put the open hand down and you can bring 
up on your outstretched palm a good measure 
of the shining meal. Not the clenched hand, 
grasping to get all on the way through the 
world, but the open, generous hand, holding 
where every one may take, gathers and gives 
the most. The world’s treasure symbolizes 
the Christianity which we should practice. 
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To that end, brief volun- 


tary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. In selecting these 
open letters for publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of the paper. 


What Is the Matter with the Con- 
gregational Minister 

Perhaps there’s nothing the matter with 
him. But something queer is noticed when a 
Congregational pulpit is to be filled. The 
bigger the pulpit the wider the search, and, it 
seems, the less likely it is to be filled with 
a native born Congregationalist. ‘Made in 
Germany” is a label to sell some wares. 
“Born in Ireland” secures a city appoint- 
ment. The Congregational minister as a 
home product cannot compete with foreign 
goods. Congregational platforms are in the 
same danger as our American cities—they 
will soon be in the hands or under the feet of 
foreigners. Does the Congregational minister 
need a protective tariff? Recall the pulpits 
and secretarial and professorial chairs held— 
and securely, too—by Presbyterians and Meth- 
odists, to say nothing of that great cloud of 
witnesses come from remoter regions flying 
as doves to the windows. 

Our churches ought to have the best, and 
those who have come from the leeks and cu- 
cumbers of the old creed plantations to the 
milk and honey of the Congregational summer 
resort are noble fellows. Most of their breth- 
ren would follow too, at, say, $500 a year in- 
crease of salary. But what is the matter with 
Israel herself ? Why shouldn’t her own fighting 
men draw the pensions after they have done 
the fighting? It would have seemed queer if 
Joshua had told Caleb he was “too old, you 
know,” and had invited the son of the former 
priest of Jericho to take his charge and hold 
his inheritance. 

Is it true that the Congregational minister 
is not able to fill the large places in his denom- 
ination? Our colleges and seminaries with 
their faculties and curricula are not excelled. 
Apparently they are able to supply men for 
the highest places and greatest work. But 
very often the men who have studied and been 
trained for Congregational work are given a 
seat on the fence where they can see the pro- 
cession of fellows from the other schools go 
by carrying the Congregational flag. 

But this does not tell what is the matter 
with the Congregationaf minister. His case 
ought to be diagnosed and treated. Maybe 
he is too modest to ask for his own. Very 
likely he needs a guardian or a protector. 
Here may be a function for the new boards 
of pastoral supplies ; they could open orphan- 
ages and shelters, or at least furnish tools 
and seed with which these castouts could 
raise a few potatoes on vacant lots. 

The Congregational minister is not com- 
plaining. He is not an elder brother to ob- 
ject when the calf which he raised is killed 
for the prodigal ; it ought to be noted that the 
prodigal was a member of his own household. 
The Congregational minister won’t complain, 
but he wonders sometimes if it is any use to 
stay at home and do the chores for lo, these 
many years, and then have a neighbor’s son 
come over and eat up all his veal; he wonders 
why he should raise calves and kids when they 
won't feed him and he can’t feed them; he 
wonders sometimes if it wouldn’t be better 
to enlist in Uncle Sam’s army, or get a job on 
the electric car. Can the minister born and 
bred a Congregationalist become eligible to 
the best pulpits of his own denomination? 

HAMAN CHESTER. 


The Latch-String Is Still Out for 


You, Brother 


Pardon my taking time to thank you for 
your article, A Talk About Rejected Manu- 


scripts. I feel personally interested in it, as 
I am one of the literary gnats whose mis- 
placed industries add to your burdens. I in- 
tend to keep right on buzzing about your of- 
fice, but shall cut out this article and study 
it carefully and pay heed to it before I write 
again, that I may not needlessly take up your 
time. Iam very fond of writing and wish to 
learn to write well and effectively, but I real- 
ize that it is like trying to throw a marble 
through a knothole in a board fence twenty 
feet away on a dark night to send something 
that you can use. But if you do not get out 
of patience reading what I send, I certainly 
ought not to get out of patience sending. 
Heidelberg, Germany. GB, 8. 


The Sunday School Decline a Part 
of a General Landslide 


Emerson said, in substance, that it does not 
matter so much what you study as with whom 
you study. And Garfield’s saying is familiar, 
that he would rather take a college course on 
a plank with Mark Hopkins for a teacher 
than to go to a college of the finest appliances 
with a less inspiring instructor. What our 
Sunday schools most need is better teaching. 
It is an inopportune time to argue that the 
recent alarming decline of Sunday school at- 
tendance is due to the system of lessons gen- 
erally used, when for a year and a half the 
International Lessons have been on the life of 
Christ in a chronological arrangement bor- 
rowed from the Blakeslee system, the substi- 
tution of which, it is argued, would remedy 
all our Sunday school ills. To those who 
have no theory to advance it would seem 
manifest that the decline in Sunday school 
attendance is largely due to the Sunday trol- 
ley and the Sunday wheel and the Sunday 
papers—all presenting special temptations to 
children as well as older people to break the 
Sabbath just at the time when there is little 
parental government and a lessening regard 
among parents for Sabbath observance. In- 
deed, the Sunday school decline is a part of 
a general landslide, including a relative de- 
cline in conversions in nearly all the churches 
and in church attendance, and an increase 
per capita in the consumption of liquors and 
every other form of vice, all of which are the 
natural fruitage of a whole generation’s ne- 
glect of home religion and the increase of 
luxury, which always tends to relaxation of 
moral and religious obligation. What we 
need is not a change in the plan by which the 
Bible shall be studied—almost any plan can 
be made effective by an earnest teacher—but 
a recovery of family government and a return 
to a Sabbath free from toil and amusement 
alike. 

The idea that the introduction of day- 
school grading into the Sunday school will 
cure this great evil is a delusion on which 
no time should be wasted, as grading can be 
and has been introduced into the present sys- 
tem of lessons to as full an extent as is feasi- 
ble in a school conducted only one day in a 
week for a single hour or so. A debate on 
uniformity would waste precious time that is 
needed for increased study of the Bible and 
methods of teaching. Let us put our energy 
into developing more competent teachers and 
more faithful parents. 

WILBur T. CRAFTS. 


A Question for Discussion 


A man and his wife, who could once aid in 
the support of the church and give liberally 
to objects of benevolence, now find them- 


selves in reduced circumstances and only 
able to procure the bare necessities of life. 
Sensitive in feeling, they have dropped out of 
the church services because they cannot af- 
ford to attend. There are three offerings 
taken in our:church on Sunday, and some- 
times four. Besides these there are many and 
constant appeals for money outside of the 
regular contributions. In no spirit of com- 
plaint I simply ask, How can a Christian with- 
out money be a regular attendant on our 
church services and even feel comfortable ? 

8s. D. B. 


A Question of Precedence 


In a certain town not more than a thousand 
miles from Boston, yet noted for its culture 
and wealth and piety, the large graduating 
class of the high school gave a play which 
was largely patronized on the evening on 
which the various churches held their weekly 
prayer meeting. Many of these young people 
were professed Christians and some were 
from families prominent in the leading 
churches. There seems to be an increasing 
demand that the home influence shall create 
a deeper regard for the prayer meeting, or 
this time-honored institution may find itself 
crowded out by the stress of the times. A. 





Items of Interest 


The Chinese population of the United States 
is decreasing and the Japanese population is 
increasing. 

Count Tolstoi is recovering from a serious 
illness. He has been expelled from member- 
ship in a Moscow temperance society because 
of his heterodoxy and ill favor with Russian 
orthodox church officials. 


The American Churchman, Bishop Graf- 
ton’s special organ for the dissemination of 
news and opinion of a ritualistic sacerdotal 
sort, has suspended publication, and its sub- 
seribers have been transferred to The Living 
Church. 

Postmaster-General Smith, having dis- 
covered that with the extension of rural free 
delivery some of the carriers were being used 
by brewery firms as agents for the solicitation 
of customers and for the distribution of 
liquors, has summarily put his foot down and 
taken steps to put an end to governmental 
connection with such illicit practices. 


More than 600 people attended the funeral 
of Macakay, the pioneer missionary of 
Formosa, and of these more than 200 were 
non-Christians, who respected him. All the 
Europeans in north Formosa were present, 
including diplomatic agents. The mourning 
and lamentation of the native converts, and 
especially the pastors whom he had trained, 
are described as being most extreme. 


The Committee on the Bill of Rights of the 
Virginia Constitutional Convention has heard 
from the people relative to the proposition 
to omit the word “ Christian ” from the Bill of 
Rights, and it now asks leave to withdraw 
its recommendation that the word be omit- 
ted. President Goode of the convention 
appeared before the committee and told its 
members that if the convention made the 
change the new constitution would be re- 
jected by the people at the polls. . 





The great question is whether the human 
soul exists dowered with immortality, and 
whether over it is a supreme ruler.—Pres. F. 
L. Patton. 
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Hollyhocks 


They rise beyond the fountain rocks, 

These spinsters robed in dainty frocks, 
So stately, prim and tall ; 

Their hue the very rainbow mocks— 

These quaint, old-fashioned hollyhocks 
Against my garden wall. 


Their crimson e’en the rose defies ; 

Their pink is like the morning skies 
While yet the sun is low; 

And if we turn away our eyes 

They hold us with their witcheries 
And will not let us go. 


Too coarse to cull for a bouquet, 

And lacking fragrance, yet do they 
Compel us still to see; 

And as the breezes make them sway, 

What ribboned maidens are so gay 
In dance upon the lea? 


And when I look the garden through, 
And mark, against the mountain’s blue, 
The moon upon them bright, 
I know not how it is with you, 
But as for me, it is a true 
And exquisite delight. 


The poet whose imaginings 

Soar upward on ethereal wings, 
The higher realms to reach, 

Is melted by the simplest things, 

And e’en a garden flower brings 
Dreams beyond song or speech. 


The hands that set these posies here 
Are turned to dust this many a year— 
So soon our dearest die! 
O Memory, in this nether sphere, 
What art thou but a constant tear 
That rises to Love’s eye? 
—Lloyd Mifflin. 





Dangers to Growing Boys * 
BY MARY WOOD-ALLEN, M. D. 


While every one recognizes the need of 
sympathetic care and guidance for the 
adolescent girl, few realize that the boy 
who is passing through the transition pe- 
riod between childhood and manhood 
needs the sameconsideration. His physi- 
eal evolution is as marked and as impor- 
tant, the mental changes as significant, 
and the susceptibility to moral influences 
as great. This period for both boy and 
girl is one of ‘‘storm and strain,” but the 
girl has more help and possibly fewer 
temptations. 

The majority of criminals begin their 
immoral life between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-one, and most men who be- 
come Christians do so between the same 
years—facts which indicate the impres- 
sionable period, when the boy is most easily 
moved in the direction of either good or 
evil. Upon the influences which surround 
the boy at this time-of life will depend to 
a great extent his future health and hap- 
piness. The influence of the develop- 
ment of the special functions of sex is 
observable throughout the entire organ- 
ism. His very rapid bodily growth makes 
him awkward and self-conscious, his de- 
veloping mentality renders him appar- 
ently self-conceited, and his awakening 
soul is manifested sometimes in unac- 
countable emotions as well as in altruistic 
impulses. 





*A companion article to Dangers to Growing 
Girls, in The Congregationalist of July 20. 
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It is of great importance that he should 
be understood in all these phases of de- 
veloping virility, and equally important 
that he should understand himself. Self- 
ignorance is to him a source of great dan- 
ger; it surrounds him often with un- 
founded fears. Quack doctors are reap- 
ing rich harvests from the ignorance of 
growing boys concerning their normal 
physiological functions, while the boys 
are overwhelmed with the thought that 
they are subjects of some dread malady 
that threatens their very life. 

The ignorance of boys cannot be better 
illustrated than by a letter lately received 
by me. The writer, a lad of sixteen, had 
been taught an evil habit in his childhood, 
and had only lately become aware that it 
was a moral wrong and also. that the 
physical effects were injurious. Im- 
pressed with these ideas he had become 
morbidly anxious. He was growing rap- 
idly and fancied that this in some way 
was connected with his former habit, and 
the idea made him afraid to meet pecple, 
fearing that in his very manly growth 
they could read thestory of hissin. That 
boy was suffering untold mental anxiety 
and was being seriously injured through 
lack of knowledge of himself in the proc- 
ess of becoming a man. 

During the stage of rapid muscle growth 
there is danger of excessive muscular 
effort, and the boy needs to know this, 
not in a way to frighten him, but in a 
way to appeal to his judgment. At this 
period he may manifest mental indolence 
—nature’s way of indicating that the 
brain needs repose in order to secure its 
perfect development. It would be well 
if the curriculum of high schools recog- 
nized this period of evolution for both 
boys and girls by a course of study less 
exacting than that which usually main- 
tains. Pleasant and suitable mental em- 
ployment is a necessity, as is also light 
physical exercise, but both should be un- 
der the direction of those who under- 
stand the strain involved in the process 
of evolution from childhood to maturity. 

People often remark of some boy that 
he has reached the “smart age,’ and 
when he ventures an opinion he is fre- 
quently sarcastically told that he ‘‘ knows 
more now than he will when he is older.” 
The manifestation of conceit in the grow- 
ing boy is in reality an evidence not of 
self-conceit, but of the dawning of in- 
dividuality. He is beginning to think, 
and naturally this is to him a wonder- 
ful fact. These original ideas asserting 
themselves in his mind are the most mar- 
velous things in the world to him, un- 
important as they may seem to others. 
The boy is right. They are marvelous. 
It isa wonderful thing to be an individ- 
ual, to originate ideas, to have opinions, 
and it is better that these ideas should 
be crude, these opinions false, than that 
the mind should be utterly inert. 

The wise parent will not “snub” the 
boy because he has not the wisdom 
of the man, nor silence him because he 
is somewhat self-assertive, but will treat 
him with courtesy, will show him that 
as his father and elder friend he is will- 
ing to show him due consideration at the 
proper time, to give his opinions weight 
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and to discuss his ideas with the gener. 
osity he would show to any other gentle. 
man. I use the word other advisedly, 
When the father treats the son as an. 
other gentleman he will find the son re. 
sponding by gentlemanly conduct. 

The moral dangers surrounding the 
adolescent boy are both from within and 
without. New emotions, new aspira. 
tions, new physical feelings are manifest. 
ing themselves and opening up before 
him new avenues of temptation, arous. 
ing new susceptibilities to evil. These 
dangers are not adequately met by spe. 
cific warnings, by detailed descriptions 
of vices to be shunned or sins to be 
avoided. The surest safeguard is a wise, 
scientific knowledge of facts concerning 
himself, together with the friendship, 
sympathy and confidence of his parents, 
He should be taught a reverential regard 
for life in all of its manifestations, a re- 
spect for himself as a guardian of the race, 
He should know that to guard his treas- 
ures of virile power is not only to guar. 
antee a better heritage for future gen. 
erations, but is also to insure for himself 
a storehouse of strength and energy for 
mind and body. 





The Frog-Hoppers Go Out Into 
the World * 


BY CLARA D. PIERSON 
Author of “ Among the Forest People,” Among the Fari- 
yard People,” etc. 

Along the upper edge of the meadow 
and in the corners of the rail fence 
grew golden-rod. During the spring and 
early summer you could hardly tell that 
it was there unless you walked close to 
it and saw the slender and graceful stalks 
pushing upward through the tall grass 
and pointing in many different ways 
with their dainty leaves. The Horses 
and Cows knew it, and, although they 
might eat all around it, they never pulled 
at it with their lips or ate it. 

It may have been because the golden- 
rod was such a safe home that most of 
the Frog-Hoppers laid their eggs there. 
Some laid eggs in other plants and bushes, 
but most of them chose the golden-rod. 
Nobody knows why they should have 
been called Frog-Hoppers unless it was 
because when you look them in the face 
they seem a very little like tiny Frogs. 
To be sure, they have six legs and teeth 
on the front pair, as no real Frog ever 
thought of having. Perhaps it was only 
a nickname because their own name was 
so long and hard to speak. 

When the golden-rod was beginning t0 
show small yellow-green buds on the 
tips of its stalks the little Frog-Hoppes 
were old enough to talk and wonder 
about the great world. On one stalk 
four Frog-Hopper brothers and sister 
lived close together. That was much 
pleasanter than having to grow up 4l 
alone, as most young Frog-Hoppers 40, 
never seeing their fathers and mother 
or knowing whether they ever would. 

These four little Frog-Hoppers did not 
know how lucky they were, and that, yl 


* Copyright, Clara D. Pierson, 1901. 
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know, happens very often when people 
have not seen others lonely or unhappy. 
They supposed that every Frog-Hopper 
family had two brothers and two sisters 
living together on a golden-rod stalk. 
They fed on the juice or sap of the gold- 
en-rod, pumping it out of the stalk with 
their stout little beaks: and eating or 
drinking it. After they had eaten it 
they made white foam out of it, and this 
foam was all around them on the stalk. 
Any one passing by could tell at once by 
the foam just where the Frog-Hoppers 
lived. 

One morning the oldest Frog-Hopper 
prother thought that the sap pumped 
very hard. It may be that it did pump 
hard, and it may be that he was tired or 
lazy. Anyway, he began to grumble and 
find fault. ‘This is the worst stalk of 
golden-rod I ever saw in my life,” he said. 
“Tt doesn’t pay to try to pump any more 
sap, and I just won’t try. So there!” 

He was quite right in saying that it was 
the worst stalk he had ever seen, because 
he had never seen any other, but he was 
much mistaken in saying that it didn’t 
pay to pump sap, and as for saying that 
“it didn’t pay, so there!’ we all know 
that when insects begin to talk in that 
way the best thing to do is to leave them 
quite alone until they are better-natured. 

The other Frog-Hopper children could 
not leave him alone, because they hadn’t 
changed their skins for the last time. 
They had to stay in their foam until that 
was done. After the big brother spoke 
in this way, they all began to wonder if 
the sap didn’t pump hard. Before long 
the big sister wiggled impatiently and 
said, ‘‘ My beak is dreadfully tired.” 

Then they all stopped eating and began 
to talk. They called their home stuffy, 
and said there wasn’t room to turn 
around in it without hitting the foam. 
They didn’t say why they should mind 
hitting the foam. It was soft and clean, 
and always opened up a way when they 
pushed against it. 

“‘T tell you what,” said the big brother, 
“after I’ve changed my skin once more 
and gone out into the great world, you 
won’t catch me hanging around this old 
golden-rod.” 

“Nor me! Nor me! Nor me!”’ said 
the other young Frog-Hoppers. 

“‘T wonder what the world is like,’’ said 
the little sister. ‘‘Is it just bigger foam 
and bigger golden-rod and more Frog- 
Hoppers?” 

“Huh!” exclaimed her big brother. 
“What lots you know! If I didn’t know 
any more than that about it I’d keep still 
and not tell anybody.”” That made her 
feel badly, and she didn’t speak again for 
a long time. 

Then the little brother spoke. “I 
didn’t know you had ever been out into 
the world,”’ he said. 

“No,” said the big brother, ‘‘I suppose 
you didn’t. There are lots of things you 
don’t know.”” That made him feel badly, 
and he went off into the farthest corner 
of the foam and stuck his head in between 
a golden-rod leaf and the stalk. You see 
the big brother was very cross. 

For a long time nobody spoke, and then 
the big sister said, ‘‘I wish you would tell 
us what the world is like.” 

The big brother knew no more about 
the world than the other children, but 
after he had been cross and put on airs, 


he didn’t like to tell the truth. He might 
have known that he would be found out, 
yet he held up his head and answered : 
“T don’t suppose that I can tell you so 
that you will understand, because you have 
never seen it. There are lots of things 
there—whole lots of them—and it is very 
big. Some of the things are like golden- 
rod and some of them are not.- Some of 
them are not even like foam. And there 
are a great many people there. They all 
have six legs, but they are not so clever 
as we. Weshall have to tell them things.” 

This was very interesting and made the 
little sister forget to pout, and the little 
brother come out of his foam corner. 
He even looked as though he might ask a 
few questions, so the big brother added: 
** Now, don’t talk to me, for I must think 
about something.” 

It was not long after this that the 
young Frog-Hoppers changed their skins 
for the last time. The outside part of 
the foam hardened and made a roof over 
them while they did this. Then they 
were ready to go out into the méadow. 
The big brother felt rather uncomfort- 
able, and it was not his new skin which 
made him so./ It was remembering what 
he had said about the world outside. 

When they had left their foam and 
their golden-rod, they had much to see 
and ask about. Every little while one of 
the smaller Frog-Hoppers would exclaim: 
‘Why, you never told us about this! ” or, 
‘*Why didn’t you tell us about that?” 

Then the big brother would answer: 
“Yes, I did. That is one of the things 
which I said were not like either golden- 
rod or foam.” 

For a while they met only Crickets, 
Ants, Grasshoppers and other six-legged 
people, and, although they looked at each 
other, they did not have much to say. 
At last they hopped near to the Tree 
Frog, who was sitting by the mossy 
trunk of a beech tree and looked so much 
like the bark that they did not notice 
him at first. The big brother was very 
near the Tree Frog’s head. 

“O, see!” cried the others. ‘There is 
somebody with only four legs, and he 
doesn’t look as though he ever had any 
more. Why, brother, what does this 
mean? You said everybody had six.” 

At this moment the Tree Frog opened 
his eyes a little and his mouth a great 
deal and shot out his quick tongue. 
When he shut his mouth again the big 
brother of the Frog-Hoppers was no- 
where to be seen; They never had a 
chance to ask him that question again. 
If they had but known it, the Tree Frog 
at that minute had ten legs, for six and 
four are ten. But then they couldn’t 
know it, for six were on the inside. 


Cruel Miss Newell 


To watch her was a fearsome sight! 

She beat the eggs, both yolk and white, 
She whipped the cream with all her might, 
And stoned the raisins with delight! 


That’s why Miss Seraphina Newell 
Was thought by some to be quite cruel. 
—Union Signal. 





If you can make a child have a love for 
fairy tales or for folk legends of any kind, 
you plant his taste, as it were, on the very 
bedrock from which all literature grows.— 
Howard Pyle. 


i 
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Closet and Hitar 


The righteous shall be glad in the Lord 
and shall trust in him; and all the upright 
in heart shall glory. 





This, I think, is one of thé most—well, 
call it by the commonplace ‘word—“ use- 
ful” things about the gospel, that while 
it endows its recipients with a hope be- 
yond all thought, a sure and certain hope 
for the future, it does at the same time 
so increase their sensitiveness and ap- 
preciation of all that is really joy-giving 
in this life that no people on earth are 
really so happy as they, in proportion as 
they are, in very deed and in truth, fol- 
lowers of the Sorrowful Man.—Frank T. 
Bullen. 





There is nothing, Sir, too little for so 
little a creature as man. It is by study- 
ing little things that we attain the great 
art of having as little misery and as 
much happiness as_ possible.—Samuel 
Johnson. 





In this life there is but one sure happi- 
ness—to live for others.—Leo Tolstoi. 





Thou art not rich, thou art not poor, 
Thy fortune keeps the middle way ; 

No ills thy strength cannot endure, 
Apportioned to the passing day. 

Thou art not young, thou art not old, 
Yet, calm, thou seest thy years depart ; 

And joys are thine—a thousand-fold— 
Because thou hast the Thankful Heart. 


A Thankful Heart for life alone— 
For beauty in the earth and skies, 
And for such share as thou dost own 
By happy gift of seeing eyes— 
For human love’s endearing bond 
Where stanchly thou dost bear thy part, 
For solace here, and hope beyond— 
For all, thou hast the Thankful Heart. 
—Edith M. Thomas. 





Let us leave anxieties to God. Why 
need we bargain that our life should be a 
success, still less that it should not bea 
success purchased by sacrifices and suf- 
ferings ?—James Hinton. 





Man is not sufficient for his own happi- 
ness; he is not happy except the pres- 
ence of God be with him.—J. H. New- 
man, 





Touch our hearts with gratitude, O 
God, in the remembrance of Thy 
mercy as we go about our common 
ways and use the needful gifts of 
earth. Help us to recognize Thy 
presence in very little things and may 
we turn familiar experience to heart- 
felt praise. Let the shadow of the 
leaves speak to us of Thy protecting 
cate, the glory of the sky suggest 
Thy loving majesty, the provision of 
the fruits of the earth Thy bounty. 
Help us to be happy because we are 
Thy children. In labor be at our 
tight hand—our rest of soul, our 
helper and our friend. In play uplift 
our hearts with sweet content that 
Thou art near with sympathy and 
carte. Let beauty fill our souls with 
wondering gladness in remembrance 
of Thy power. Guard us in sleep 
from evil dreams and keep in us 
through waking hours the childlike 
heart that sings in fearless hope and 
faith and love. Through Jesus Christ, 
our Prince of Peace, our Bringer of 
Joy, our Lord of Hope. Amen. 
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member, introduced in contrast to 

our oldest in last week’s Corner? 
Not at all! She is not our youngest, and 
is not a member, nor has she asked to be 
one. How can she ask? She cannot 
write ; you see her left hand is deformed, 
and her right is no better. Worse still, 
she cannot speak—has been dumb from 
her infancy. Her playmates have always 
talked glibly to her, but she has never 
shown any sign that she heard a single 
word. She is not blind, however—her 
eyes speak for themselves!- Another 
pleasing thing is that, although she has 
met with accidents which would have 
killed ordinary children, she keeps fresh 
and blooming. 

But her life will henceforth be identi- 
fied with the Corner. She sailed a few 
weeks ago on a long and perilous voyage, 
to. be a companion of Kirkina, the Es- 
kimo girl in our Corner Cot at the shore 
hospital in Labrador. They will fit each 
other nicely, for Kirkina, though with- 
out feet, is in no way deficient, by all ac- 
counts, in voice or hearing. I have seen 
this little friend only once, for a few 
minutes in the Congregational Library, 
just before her embarkation, but here is 
an explanatory letter from her family, 
who with real self-sacrifice sent her on 
this mission of love to the far and frozen 
North, never expecting to see her face 
again : 

Dear Mr. Martin: As you have inquired 
about the doll, just sent to poor Kirkina in 
the Corner Cot, I will give you a bit of her 
history. She came to be a companion to my 
eldest daughter, at least forty years ago. She 
proved to bea most charming playmate until 
my daughter no longer looked upon dolls with 
tender appreciation ; then she was consigned 
to the loving patronage of a younger sister, 
whose intimate friend she remained for years, 
taking long drives with her into the country, 
sitting ina high chair by the side of her bed 
when she was sick, or sleeping quietly by her 
side. She often assisted her in entertaining 
her little friends at their afternoon teas. But 
at last she was obliged to take her place in the 
attic, among the things which amused the 
grandchildren when they came to see grandma, 
and many a fine party they have had, one after 
another, with her as special guest. 

To be sure, she has had three new heads 
during these years, on account of accidental 
falls which cracked her skull, or knocked out 
her eyes, or broke her nose. But as I could 
always find a counterpart for her broken head 
in some store, no one was the wiser for her 
misfortune. For years past she has been the 
warm friend of my neighbors’ children, but I 
am sorry to say that under their hard treat- 
ment her hair has fallen off somewhat, and 
she has aged otherwise considerably: But I 
am sure that she will still be able to comfort 
poor Kirkina by her presence and pleasant 
smile, and so we send her on her mission 
with our hearty God-speed ! 

Franklin, Mass. 


Mrs. R. (whom I used occasionally to 
meet at The Congregationalist office in 
the old time when Mr. Richardson was 
the managing editor) will doubtless hear 
in due time of the grand missionary work 
done by this family pet among the hos- 
pital children in the north-land. I have 
heard from Dr. Grenfell twice since he 
got under weigh for Labrador, one letter 
having at the top of the page a pen-and- 
ink sketch of a little steamer bravely 
working through the ice toward a stick 
emerging from an iceberg and labeled 


¥ THIS pictured miss our youngest 


M. J. R. 
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The Conversation Corner 


N. Pole! A card has just come, an- 
nouncing his safe arrival at Battle Har- 
bor (after a very rough passage and 
trouble with ice), and adding: 

The child is very bright and well. I will 
send you a photograph of her. I haveanother 
of your U.S. A. folk—a man who had an ac- 
cident on the Gloucester banker Maid, which 
was fishing a long way off Eskimo Bay. She 
ran with him to Battle, but could not get in 
on account of ice, and so ran on to Pt. An- 
thony, another eighty miles, where I picked 
him up. He is at Battle now. The hospital 
is full. Ww. T. G. 


And now, while I write, comes this: 
. . Since I wrote you last, mamma has sent 


a barrel to Dr. Grenfell in Labradar, and in it- 


was carefully packed a nice doll for the little 
girl in the Corner Cot, given by a lady near 
Boston. I shall watch the Corner for a letter 
from Dr. Grenfell telling about the doll. 
Mamma said that some one in the Congrega- 
tional House had a picture taken of the doll 





I hope that you will have 
the picture printed in the Corner, so that all 


before she went. 


the children can see it. I have a nice doll 
which my uncle brought me from London. 

Malden, Mass. FLORENCE H. 

I have two contributions for the Cor- 
ner Cot, one from the ‘‘Sunbeams’ Mis- 
sion Circle’’—Labrador is a good place 
for sunbeams to shine in!—and one 

. from our S. S. class. We always read 
the articles and letters in the Conversation 
Corner with great interest, especially every- 
thing about those poor children. 

Bath, N. H. M. 8S. C. 

Two other inclosures are for Kirkina, 

one from “I, H. N.,” the other from Oak 
Park, Ill., saying: 
... We send it in the name of our little 
Elizabeth, who has just learned to walk, and 
is so happy in the use of her sturdy little legs 
that we would like to do something for — 
less fortunate. 

Here is a? from an island sitionnait 
in New England much more populous 
(and fashionable!) than that on the ice- 
girt island upon the same Atlantic coast, 
a thousand miles north, where our doll- 
missionary has gone: 

. I wish to ask when that little Eskimo 
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girl who lost her feet will be ready for 
crutches. The-little children here will help, 
Bar Harbor, Me. S. R. R. 
I think she is ready now for crutches or 
temporary feet. Dr. Grenfell will tell us 
all about it in due time. In the mean. 
time I am crediting to a special account, 
‘For Kirkina’s feet,” all such gifts. 
Here we are at the bottom of the col- 
umn—who would have thought that one 
little doll would take up all our Corner? 


(For the Old Folks) 
“THE WIND THAT BLOWS” 


In opening by accident Randolph’s col- 
lection, ‘‘ Unto the Desired Haven” (New 
York, 1879), I find two poems from which 
this quotation in July 13 may have come. 
One, “Unto the Desired Haven,” begins: 

What matter how the winds may blow, 
Or blow they east or blow they west, 
What reck I how the tides may flow, 
Since ebb or flood alike is best. 

The other, with the title, ‘‘The tree 
God plants,”’ begins: 

The wind that blows can never kill 
The tree God plants; 

It bloweth east, it bloweth west, 
The tender leaves have little rest, 
But any wind that blows is best. 

But now the latest mail brings this 
card: 

Whichever way the wind doth blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it so; 
Blow the wind east, or blow it west, 
Some heart is saying, ‘ It is best.” 


This version of the lines asked for by W. 
T S. was put upon the bulletin board at 
Lake Minnewaska during a long rain-storm. 

Minnewaska, N. Y. 8. E. C. 

‘*‘ALL OF SELF AND NONE OF THER” 


A New Hampshire minister writes : 

Can you find for me all of Monod’s hymn, 
of which two stanzas end, “All of self and 
none of Thee,” and “‘ None of self and all of 
Thee”? I could once repeat it, but it has 
gone from me, ang I have not been able to 
find it. oO. 0. T. 

I findit in Bfshop Bickersteth’s Hymnal 
Companion to the Book of Common 
Prayer (London, 1881), and give below the 
first wr last of the four stanzas : 


O, the bitter shame and sorrow 

That a time could ever be, 

When I let the Saviour’s pity 

Plead in vain, and proudly answer’d, 
* All of self, and none of Thee.” 


Higher than the highest heavens, 
Deeper than the deepest sea, 

Lord, thy love at last hath conquer’d ; 
Grant me now my soul’s petition, 

“ None of self, and all of Thee.” - 


The intermediate verses end with ‘‘Some 
of self, and some of Thee,” and ‘‘ Less of 
self, and moreof Thee.” It isstated that 
Mr. Monod wrote the hymn “in English” 
during a series of meetings held at Broad- 
lands, Eng., in1874. It was given by the 
author to Lord Mount-Temple and printed 
by his Lordship on the back of a program 
card for another series of similar meet- 
ings at Oxford. 


“ALL MY LIFE LONG” 


Another minister writes from North 
Carolina : 


Can you help me to find a beautiful poem, 
once loaned to me in the form of a newspaper 
cutting? It began, 

All my life long the road has led 
Upward, my God, to thee. 


Me. “ B. 
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Messages of the Patriarchs to Men of Today’ 


II. Love Your Neighbor 


By Rev. A, E. DunNING 


The writers of the Bible used the inci- 
dents of the history of Israel by which 
they could best represent the God of 
Israel to the world. They tell us of the 
sifting of men to make the noblest of 
them the fathers of the chosen nation. 
Lot, Ishmael, Esau are tried and found 
wanting and fall out of the line of suc- 
cession, leaving Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
as the great patriarchs. These writers 
point to the virtues of the selected men 
as representing Israel’s ideal. Over all 
excellences stood Abraham’s faith in God 
as the chief qualification to make him the 
father of a mighty nation. Next to that 
came his treatment of his fellowmen. 
And the incident chosen to illustrate it is 
his separation from Lot. 

Most lessons drawn from that incident 
are based on Lot’s choice of a place with 
associations of wicked men, and Abra- 
ham’s choice of a place better adapted 
for the cultivation of piety. Perhaps 
too much has been made of the moral 
meanings of these choices. Sodom was 
thoroughly bad, yet Abraham fought for 
it and prayed forit. The place he chose 
to live in was associated with Amorites, 
several of whom he made his confeder- 
ates [Gen. 14: 13]. And the Amorites 
seem to.have been as dangerous to live 
with as the people of Sodom [Gen. 15: 16; 
1 Kings 21: 26]. 

But the chief thought in the mind of 
the writer of Genesis seems to have been 
Abraham’s treatment of Lot and its exhi- 
bition of the patriarch’s character. It 
was the kind of treatment which pleases 
God. Lot was Abraham’s nephew and 
companion,’ but Abraham’s attitude 
toward him is that of 4 good man toward 
his fellowmen. It is one of the earliest 
illustrations of the great command, “‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” It 
suggests to us: 

1. The causes of strife. Quarrels about 
property occupy the larger part of the 
time of law courts. They often embitter 
family life. They have been the occa- 
sion of many wars between mations, so 
many that it is difficult to persuade some 
men that war can be carried on without 
the motive of gain. Many insist that the 
United States wanted Cuba for a posses- 
sion, and now that she is attaining her 
independence cannot understand how our 
country could give so many lives and so 
many millions of dollars to make Cuba 
free. The same persons find relief by in- 
sisting that the United States has taken 
possession of the Philippines as a reward 
of sacrifice in behalf of Cuba. 

Abraham and Lot did not fight, but 
their herdsmen did, for there was not 
pasture enough for the cattle of both on 
the hills. Abraham had good ground for 
Claiming the first choice. He was the 
pioneer and had made Lot rich. If he 
had stood on his rights, he might have 
sent his nephew where he pleased. It is 
the pre-eminence given to rights over 
duties that makes strife. Negroes in 
this country are deprived of rights, and 
they complain with reason. Labor un- 

*The Sunday School Lesson for Aug. 4. Text, 


ye 13, 14. International Lesson, Abram and 
ot. 





ions are organizations to protect the 
rights of working men which need pro- 
tection. The aggrieved parties earnestly 
preach to their fellowmen: “ You ought 
to love your neighbors. We are your 
neighbors.”’ They sometimes seem ready 
to fight because they are not loved as 
they ought to be loved. They are not 
ready to love as they ought to love. 

2. The avoidance of strife. Strikes are 
ordered to defend rights. There will be 
no strikes when the uppermost purpose 
in society is to fulfill duties. It was the 
example set by Abraham. ‘Take your 
choice,” he said. Lot took it. The cause 
of strife was removed. One party con- 
ceded everything. When both parties 
are eager to make concessions there will 
be no family quarrels, no contests in 
law, no wars. This peace is the Chris- 
tian ideal. The command obeyed, “ Love 
your neighbor,” will realize it. Mankind 
will yet attain to it through living the 
life of Christ. 

3. The reward of peace. Lot got his 
rights and more, but with all the land 
before him he could not get as much as 
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Abraham, because he had not capacity 
to hold it. Not long after he would have 
lost all he had chosen to claim if Abra- 
ham had not rescued him from captivity 
and restored to him his possessions... 
Abraham was a lordly giver. He would 
take none of the wealth of the people of 
Sodom, though he had captured all of it 
from their foes. He lived in a tent, 
moving here and there among Canaan- 
ites and Perizzites, ‘‘a sojourner in a 
land not his own.” Yet he had a war- 
rant from God that the land was all his 
[Gen. 13: 14, 15]. The man who gives 
the most is the richest, for use is the 
measure of possession, and the man who 
loves his neighbors so much that their 
use of his property and rights gives him 
satisfaction is employing them to enrich 
himself. Christ said, ‘It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” The evangel- 
ists forgot to record the saying in the 
four gospels, but Paul appreciated it and 
put it into the heart of his tenderest ser- 


mon. It is a most difficult saying to 


learn, but it includes the sum of Chris- 
tian economics and social philosophy. 
Abraham exemplified it and sent the 
message down the ages. 





God sends us no gift with choicer possibil- 
ities in it than are enwrapped in suffering.— 
Trumbull. 
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Send for a sample of Mel- 
lin’s Food and our book, 
“The Care and Feeding of 
Infants.” The book tells 
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the nursery. 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Romance of Mountain 
Climbing 


From the Alps and the Himalayas Sir ! 


Martin Conway, who is, perhaps, the 
greatest of living mountain climbers, 
turned in the journey recorded in this 
book* to South America and the Andes 
of Bolivia. He is an observant and en- 
tertaining traveling companion, and is 
master of the camera, as well as the pen, 
as the multitude of illustrations shows. 
The interest of the volume is by no 
means confined to its account of the au- 
thor’s daring and successful attempts to 
reach high altitudes, though his narrative 
of the difficulties and dangers encoun- 
tered in reaching the altitudes in one case 
‘of 21,200 feet above sea level, and in an- 
other of 24,250, is stirring enough. The 
high plateaus of Bolivia were seats of 
the old Indian empire of the Incas, 
which Pizarro overthrew, and the In- 
dians of the region, under a veneer of 
Christianity, retain many of the customs 
and beliefs of the older time. The au- 
thor studied them in contact which was 
not always peaceful. He looks at the 
country with the eye of an explorer, be- 
hind whom is the great exploiting and 
investing public of Great Britain, makes 
surveys, visits gold mines, studies the 
india-rubber forests, and everywhere has 
an eye to possibilities of settlement an 
trade. : 
We cannot recommend the work as a 
handbook for a whole continent, which 
perfervid and patronizing Americans are 
wont to speak of as if its problems and 
peoples were alike from Panama to Cape 
Horn; but for first-hand knowledge of 
the single country of Bolivia, with its 
strange and difficult problems of trans- 
port, race and climate, it will well repay a 
careful reading. If its pictures of val- 
leys rich in gold and rubber attract the 
speculative mind, the thought of supplies 
and machinery transported on mule-back 
over passes 16,000 feet high, and of spring 
landslides that. destroy the most secure 
works of man, will temper enthusiasm. 


Wundt’s Principles of Morality 


This is the third and last volume of 
Professor Wundt’s work on Ethics.t 
The tirst dealt with the facts of the moral 
life, the second with ethical theories. 
The whole work is a valuable contribu- 
tion to our ethical literature, and we are 
indebted to the translators for making 
Wundt known among us as one interested 
no less in the moral character of the soul 
than in its psychology. 

This volume is pre-eminently a psycho- 
logical study of the moral life. A psycho- 
logical expert shows how the soul grows 
and the way it functions ethically. Spe- 
cial emphasis is laid upon the idea that 
the whole previous history of the individ- 
ual consciousness conditions its activity. 
Every voluntary act is the end of an in- 





* The Bolivian Andes, by Sir Martin Conway. 


Harper 
& Bros. pp. 402. 3.00, net. ° 


+ The Principles of Morality and the Departments of 
the Moral Life. 
millan Co. $2.00. 


By Wilhelm Wundt. pp. 308. Mac- 


finite series, the last links of which alone 
are open to our observation. 

The freedom of the soul is its capacity 
to be determined by its reflective choice 
between different motives. Our con- 


‘ sciousness of freedom tells us that we act 


without constraint, not that we act with- 
out cause. The distinguishing mark of 
moral responsibility is the causality of 
character. Determinism is thus asserted, 
but it is psychological, not mechanical. 
The past of the soul can be written, but 
its future cannot be unerringly predicted. 

Another feature of the volume is its 
emphasis on the social nature of the 
moral life. The individual is constantly 
subjected to social influences in his de- 
velopment. He enters into the life of 
the larger social whole by making his 
own its speech and thought, its life and 
religion. These social elements presup- 
pose an essential likeness pre-existing 
between individual wills—the social will 
is the more fundamental ; altruistic feel- 
ings are as original and primitive as the 
individual feelings. If the individual 
frees himself in thought from the life of 
the whole in the higher stages of his self- 
conscious development, he returns to the 
whole again for his richer thought and 
life. The universalism of antiquity is 
now being revived, supplemented and en- 
riched, however, by the modern notion of... 
liberty. The new ideal of character, now 
emerging, is a character as universal as 
humanity. 

Again, the historical feature is promi- 
nent. The light of history is focused on 
the point under discussion. The individ- 
ual and the race are growing realities. 
The moral judgment functions according 
to the life back of it and the situation 
confronting it. In different stages the 
conscience is different. It does not say 
the same thing under all circumstances. 
Unconditional judgments are not passed 
at any stage. The sacred laws of one 
stage yield to the higher law of another 
stage. We are thus taught to approach 
all moral problems by the _ historical 
method. The use of this method in con- 
trast to the doctrinaire perhaps accounts 
for our new way of dealing with social 
and national problems. 

The author keeps close to the earth and 


the situations in which men find them- 


selves. The duties of life are very near, 
real and pressing. They refer us in a 
peremptory manner to the things that 
must be done to make a better world. 
The things that tend to bring in the bet- 
ter-day are the duties of a man in his age 
and station. He must keep his hands free 
and strong for work, but ever keep his 
eyes open and fixed on the ideal of a com- 
plete human life for all, which is the ulti- 
mate end of moral endeavor. The ideal 
is never realized, but it is always in 
process of realization. 

It may be ungracious to indicate the 
inadequacies of the volume before us, 
but we find them in the touch-and-go 
style of treatment of some very impor- 
tant points and in the too positivistic 
treatment both of ethics and religion. 
There is not a sufficient grounding of 
these great realities of the soul and the 
race in the nature of the universe. 





The New Books 


« * « In some cases, books announced in this de- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGION 

A Search for an Infidel. By J. L. Jones. pp. 

316, Macmillan Co. 
Engaging and cheerful vacation sermons by 
one of the brightest of Unitarian preachers. 
We are brought into sympathy with man and 
nature and see much of the best of both 
through the author’s humorous and hopeful 
eyes. ; 

ode tee wBhepank *1. 
It would be delightful, if one could only for- 
get his own studies of nature and of human 
nature and his own perplexities and doubts, 
to follow a man who believes, as the author 
of this book evidently does believe, that he 
holds a key to the interpretation of all spirit- 
ual mysteries. Emerson is his prophet. “If 
Isaiah had lived in the nineteenth century,” 
he says, “doubtless his message would have 
been similar to that of Emerson.” He is 
above and beyond all special historical reve- 
lations, but Emerson’s philosophy of the in- 
dividual relation and revelation is expanded 
and adapted to recent philosophies in a very 
pleasant spirit of optimism. 

The Heart Side of God. By Rev. A. E. Kerg- 

win. pp. 256. F. H. RevellCo. $1.00. 
Upholds the doctrine that faith is not depend- 
ent upon or bound te respect the intellect. 
Savagely attacks philosophy, declaring that 
its invasion of religion invariably produces 
baleful results ; that the emotional life deter- 
mines personality; that Descartes should 
have said not, Cogito, ergo sum; but Amo, 


By Henry Wood. 
 anecagg 


“ergo sum. The author’s earnestness and sin- 


cere devotion to Christ, rather than his phil- 
osophy-scorning philosophy, have given him 
his success in preaching Christ. 

God’s Perfect Will. By Rev. G. Campbell 
Morgan. pp. 164. F.H. Revell Co. 50 cents. 
Dedicated to the four churches which the au- 
thor served in Great Britain before his com- 
ing to America. A helpful study of a great 
theme, not by way of dogma or definition, 

but suggestion and exhortation. 
Prayers. By John Worcester. 
Church Union. Paper. 25 cents. 
Devout and beautiful brief prayers, prefaced 
by a chapter on the model prayer. 


Mass. New 


BIOGRAPHY 
Frederic Mistral. 
pp. 267. Macmillan C 
This monograph upon Mistral, the quality of 
his work, the renaissance of the Provencal 
language, the institution of the Felibré, one 
of the most*picturesque and interesting or- 
ganizations of our century, is full of charm. 
Its author devotes one of the early chapters 
of the book to the peculiarities of the Pro- 
vencal dialect, its wild richness and power 
of expression. In relation to Mistral he takes 
his poems in succession, beginning with 
Miréio, best known of all his works to 
American readers, and ending with the curi- 
ous tragedy of La Réino Jano—The Queen 
Joanna. It is not a long chronicle. Seven 
years went to the completion of each of the 
great poems, and seven-year periods soon ex- 
haust the working term of a poet life. But 
the gayety, the primal freshness and fertility 
of imagination lend to these scant fruits of 
genius a peculiar quality of charm which set 
them apart from other modern verse; it is a 
case of “not many, but much ”—quality, not 
quantity. 
Francis and Dominic. By Prof. J. Herkless, 
D.D. pp. 237. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 
The two men whose names are united in this 
title were epoch-makers for the medizval 
church, and through it for the life of Europe 
and America. They brought a new life of 
service and devotion to Christianity, and if 
their system lent itself to papal despotism 
and the inquisition and became an intolerable 
burden later—as it is in the Philippines to- 
day—that is only another evidence of the 
power of the ideas which they set in motion. 
Professor Herkless traces the biography of 


By Charles A. Downer. 
0. 
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the founders and the history of the orders in 
their rise, service to Christendom, the church, 
and scholarship, and in their decay, with 
competent knowledge and sympathetic ap- 
preciation of the better elements in their his- 
tory. 


ier in Two Armies. By George A. An- 
5 123. Pilgrim Press. 60 cents. 


The bright and interesting life story of a 
thoroughly manly boy, who at sixteen gave 
his life for -his country as a soldier in the 
Spanish war. It is a book worth reading for 
acquaintance with a type of boyish Christian- 
ity which we like to think is growing more 
common, We wish it might displace some of 
the mawkish stories which still linger here 
and there on the shelves of our Sunday school 
libraries. 
HISTORY 

Reconstruction if ane g300.. 
A comprehensive history of the reconstruction 
period in Mississippi from careful study of 
original sources. The author undertook the 
work at a favorable time and with the equip- 
ment of a Southerner’s sympathetic under- 
standing of the life of his state. Old preju- 
dices have been largely allayed, many of the 
actors have left the scene, and yet the events 
are fresh in the memory of many who still 
remain. Mr. Garnier has told his story well, 
and with remarkable balance of judgment and 
freedom from prejudice and misconception, 
and has made a valuable contribution to the 
history of his state and country. 

The Mediterranean Race. By G. Sergi. BP. 

320. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Imported. $1.50. 
A study of the origin of European peoples by 
the professor of anthropology in the Univer- 
sity of Rome. Measures the reaction against 
the views of the Asiatic and Aryan peopling 
of Europe which were almost universally ac- 
cepted twenty years ago. Applies careful 
and widely extended measurements and com- 
parisons of haman skulls, both ancient and 
modern, to the solution of its problem. Calls 
in question the use of either community of 
language, color of skin or common possession 
of civilization as proof of racial affinities. Its 
conclusion is that the Mediterranean races, 
including Greeks, Romans, Egyptians, Span- 
iards, Scandinavians and the modern races 
which we call Latin, as well as the British 
and a part of the Germans, belonged to a com- 
mon stock originating in Africa. Professor 
Sergi’s argument will require careful consid- 
eration, and his thesis, if accepted, will de- 
mand a thorough recasting of our theories of 


- tace relationship. 


A Primary History of the United States. 
By vt B. MeMaster. pp. 254. Am. Book Co, 60 
cents, 


A successful attempt to make the first intro- 
duction of children to history an agreeable 
one. The author’s well-known, thorough ac- 
quaintance with American history on its prac- 
tical, every-day side, his pleasing style and 
the pictures, which are well chosen for their 
historical reality and genuine interest, con- 
tribute to make the book valuable for primary 
classes or the home study of little children. 


FINE ARTS 


A Dictio: of Architecture and Building. 
Vol. II. F-N. By Russell Sturgis. pp. 1,060. 
Macmillan Co. Sold by subscription only. $18 
per set of three volumes. 


We have already reviewed at some length the 
first volume of this valuable dictionary—see 
The Congregationalist, March 16, 1901. This 
second volume, like the first, is a treasure 
house which every one interested in architec- 
ture will covet as soon as he sees it. Several 
single articles would each make a volume of 
high value. We mention among these The 
Architecture of Germany in four parts, Italy 
—the longest article in the book—Gothic Ar- 
chitecture, Greece, India, Japan. This is a 
book not only for the technical student but 
for the amateur, not only for the traveler 
abroad but for all who are interested in the 
study of the development of American civili- 
zation as seen in its homes and public build- 
ings and cities. Its illustrations admirably 
supplement its usually clear, simple and yet 
adequate treatment of all themes connected 
with architecture and building. 
92. 
Bcueh 2 eetamny, ‘ics 1002+. 208 
The skill of the photographer brings before 
us In process pictures and photogravures the 


pictures of the London Royal Academy of 
the year. The tendencies of Eaglish art— 
its love of story-telling, its strength and weak- 
ness in portraiture, its range of sea and land- 
scape work—are shown. It gives as frontis- 
piece Mr. E. A. Abbey’s rather melodramatic 
Crusaders Sighting Jerusalem, and includes 
a striking double portrait group by Sargent 
and characteristic pictures by Boughton. 
The book is the Royal Academy supplement 
of the Magazine of Art, and is beautifully 


* made. 


Ten Singing Lessons. By Mathilde Marchesi. 
pp. 198. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 


Who that aims to be a singer would not prize 
the opportunity of studying with this peer- 
less teacher, to whose training the world is 
indebted for the excellences of Gerster, 
Eames, Nordica, Calvé, Melba, and who was 
herself a pupil of the renowned Manuel Gar- 
cia, the instructor of Jenny Lind? Many are 
willing not only to cross the ocean, but to 
spend hundreds of dollars to secure her serv- 
ices. No book can take the place of the in- 
structor, since actual contact of teacher and 
pupil is indispensable to voice culture. Yet 
after reading these informal conversations 
one feels as if he had been in Mme. Marchesi’s 
studio during a term of lessons and had lis- 
tened as, with infinite sympathy, enthusi- 
asm and patience, she guides her “ dear chil- 
dren” up the steep and stony path which 
leads to rewards more glorious than gold or 
jewels. We unhesitatingly commend the 
book to all students of the voice. 





City Versus Country 


THE OLD ISSUE FRESHLY STATED 


If any one, jaded with a heavy year’s work, 
wants, as he goes on his vacation, to put in his 
satchel a little book which will furnish balm 
and tonic to his spirit we unhesitatingly name 
The Dream of My Youth, recently issued by 
the Lothrop Publishing Co, The author, Rev. 
E. P. Tenney, takes you with him out into the 
great calm spaces of nature and you become a 
child of the forest and the streams. The book 
is also uncommonly rich in the spiritual ele- 
ment, and never fails to take one through 
nature up to nature’s God. Withal, there are 
many quaint, humorous comments on modern 
life, such as the following passage of arms 
between the two principal characters in the 
book, an uncle and his nephew, whose ani- 
mated dialogues touching things human and 
divine constitute the staple of the book. 

“This is the Dream of my Youth: to 
make the most of myself in solitude as 
well as in society ; at least a fair share of 
life in relative solitude. These crowded 
pines kill each other; and the fittest, 
which survive, look all alike. They lack 


individuality. I would differentiate my 


life by separation.” 

“You must know then, O Nephew wise, 
that the unique men of the world are city 
born and bred; beings of such virility as 
to make elbow room for themselves, who 
find the profoundest solitude in that most 
desolate of deserts, a‘dense population. 
Did not Socrates cling to the city? And 
—to name another man of singular emi- 
nence—I myself find that the din of the 
city puts life into me; and its hoarse, 
grating sounds are music. I become 
tired of the roar of the sea, and long 
to hear the rattling of milk carts over 
the pavements in the small hours. If I 
would be a hermit, I would be homeless 
amid unmeasured leagues of houses. If 
I would be a student, I would study, as if 
a book, the contrasted types of men in 
great mercantile centers. If I would 
arouse every faculty of life, I would feel 
the great excitements of the town and be 
in touch with the vast energies of metro- 
politan life.” 

‘But as for me,” quoth my waif of old 
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from out the sea, ‘‘as for me I was born 
with a strong appetite for country life, 
and I am always greedy for some great 
solitude of sea or land. I should wither 
in a city as soon as a blossom on a florist’s 
counter. A city is to me nothing else 
than a union depot, with convenient 
freight and passenger rooms, great book- 
stands and bazar stalls. My Youthful 
Dream, my paradise of work, never con- 
templated the service of tables, the labo- 
rious work of a secretary in an office, the 
dignified administration of complicated 
affairs that cheat my private hours. I 
detest all kinds of religious mill-work. 
To make the most of myself I need the 
personal freedom of a country cure. I 
hunger forit. Nor would I willingly toil 
for an hour in any city so large that I 
could not spend the night in some natural 
solitude hard by. The Lord has made all 
manner of creatures, and some to live in 
a city; as he has also made salamanders 
to delight in fire. I do not come down, 
but come up, in realizing my life’s 
Dreams, when I live here and there at 
country cross-roads.”’ 





The Human and Divine Christ 


The moment we grasp this thought, 
which I have described as the heart of 
the gospel, that Christ, born of a woman, 
born under the law, is the manifestation 
of the Godhead in the terms of human 
incarnation for the purpose of rendering 
the redemptive intention of God intelli- 
gible to the individual, that moment a 
new glory invests ‘the person of Jesus. 
Until then we regard Jesus within the 
limits and in relation to the standards of 
human life; we discern instantly his 
superiority to all other human life; we 
crown him as the head of the race and 
the absolute type of a perfect man. But 
as the whole landscape changes when the 
sober light of a clouded day is suddenly 
merged in the splendor of sunshine as the 
cloud is rent in twain by the irrepressible 
strength of light and heat within it, so 
does the whole significance of the person, 
the acts and the words of Jesus take on 
an augmented glory when the power of 
revelation rends the veil of his mere hu- 
manity and lets forth that hidden glory 
of Godhead which he had with the Father 
before the world began. Then every lin- 
eament of moral perfection in the char- 
acter of the man Christ Jesus interprets 
an attribute of God; every gracious word 
proceeding out of the mouth of Jesus af- 
firms in the vernacular of common man- 
hood the thought, desires and intentions 
of the heart of God, which were hid from 
ages and generations until the fullness of 
the time came; every deed of humiliation, 
mercy or sacrifice from the manger up to 
the cross translates into a language of 
action that we can understand the eternal 
intention of the Infinite One to redeem 
unto himself man whom he had made in 
his own image and upon whom he had 
set his unchangeable love.—Dr. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall. 





At forty men are either our invalids or phi- 
losophers. The first if they have done their 
work wrongly and have burned out the body 
in vice. Philosophers if they have known 
themselves and done their best with their 
bodies.—G. Stanley Hall. 
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The Pan-American Bible Congress 


A Religious Institute of Exceptional Value 


From the worldling’s point of view the Bi- 
ble Study. Congress, now in session at Buffalo, 
is a very small tail to a very large kite. Of 
the 40,000 visitors passing daily in and out of 
the exposition grounds, probably 39,000 do 
not even know of its existence. Assembled 
in the great Convention Hall, which seats 
5,000 persons, the attendants upon the con- 
gress, as they cluster about the platform, are 
not an impressive body. At no time thus far 
have more that 100 persons been present at 
any one session. To be sure, a large white 
streamer over the main entrance announces 
boldly that the. congress is in session, with 
free seats and a welcome to all, but the ordi- 
nary Pan-American visitor is not thereby be- 
guiled within. The local response, more- 
over, has been slight. It is doubtful, indeed, 
whether any large fraction of the men whose 
names appear on the roll of committees have 
spent much time in the hall. Buffalo pastors 
are scarce, too. The city apparently has what 
it considers larger business on hand than fol- 
lowing up a two weeks’ series of meetings in 
which the Bible is the sole object of attention. 

But if the attendance is discouragingly 
small it compares favorably with that upon 
the numerous other conferences being held in 
Buffalo during the six months’ continuance 

of the exposition. No less than 210 have or 
will put their roots down for a season here, 
and each attracting its own special clientage. 
But none of them have as yet loomed up as 
the Parliament of Religions did in Chicago in 
1893. The Anti-Saloon Convention, for in- 
stance, registered about thirteen delegates ; 
the anti-Cigarette League beat it by eight; 
the devotees of peace numbered only about 
thirty-five when they came together recently: 

So, comparatively speaking, the Bible Con- 
gress is a success even from a numerical 
point of view, and it is likely to register an 
increased attendance as the exceptional 
worth of its program and the caliber of its 
speakers become better known locally. More- 
over, last week the simultaneous sitting of 
the congress of Indian educators doubtless 
drew off some who will be present during the 
remainder of the Bible conference. 

Those present come with receptive minds 
and their interest does not seem to flag even 
though the sessions, which begin at 9.30 every 
morning and last until nearly one, are de- 
voted to solid thought, with almost no diver- 
sions such as the attendants upon religious 
gatherings in hot weather expect to find. It 
is a question whether any stronger, better 
proportioned or more careful program for a 
Bible convention of this character was ever 
formulated in the United States. C. R. 
Blackall, D. D., of Philadelphia and the local 
program committee (Jonathan L. Slater, 
secretary, b.aring the brunt of the corre- 
spondence) have been at work since last No- 
vember securing speakers. They have aimed 
to make the congress thoroughly representa- 
tive of all phases of Bible study, all systems 
of Sunday school instruction, all schools of 
theological thought and all denominational 
affiliations. 

No less than sixteen different Christian 
bodies are represented. The Universalists 
have their spokesman in Rev. J. M. Pullman, 
D.D., Lynn, Mass. TheJews, too, are welcome, 
and will be in evidence, before the conference 
closes, in the person of Rabbi Henri Berko- 
witz, D. D., of Philadelphia. Moreover, every 
effort seems to have been made to secure the 
participation of experts in the different fields 
of Biblical inquiry and activity. Men like 
Frank K. Sanders, Shailer Mathews, Herbert 
L. Willett—representatives of the best and 
most progressive type of scholarship—are 
bringing their special contributions, treating 
themes on which they have acquired expert 
knowledge. Then there is the contingent of 


professional Sunday school workers, like 
Charles D. Meigs, Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 
and Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner. Tothese should 
be added a number of names associated ‘with 
certain special endeavors along Biblical lines— 
like Rev. E. Blakeslee, founder of the system 
that goes by his name; Wilbert W. White, 
principal of the Bible Teachers’ College, 
Montclair, N. J.; and James M. Gray, D. D., 
who has taken large classes in Chicago and 
Boston through a synthetic study of the 
Bible. Prominent workers in the field of 
secular edycation are also bringing their 
messages. Among them are: R. G. Boone, 
superintendent of schools, Cincinnati, James 
L. Hughes, inspector of public schools, 
Toronto, and Walter L. Hervey, examiner 
for the New York Board of Education. 

This catalogue of names gives some idea of 
the range of the congress, and as men and 
women from Wisconsin, South Carolina, Ken- 
tucky, Canada and nearer points sit side by 
side there is a fraternization and a compari- 
son of notes, the result of which can only be 
widely beneficial. The Bible itself, its differ- 
ent versions, its use in the home, the church, 
the primary and preparatory schools, colleges 
and theological seminaries; the status of Bi- 
ble study in this and in other countries; dif- 
ferent systems of instruction—International, 
Blakeslee, Y. M. C. A., scientific, that based 
upon the ecclesiastical year, that which ap- 
proaches the Bible as purely literature; the 
application of kindergarten principles to the 
Bible; the relation of the Bible to missions— 
all these and other topics are being carefully 
and effectively presented by men who know 
their subjects well and make them intelligible 
and interesting. 

Thus far two of the most notable papers 
were by Superintendent Boone of Cincinnati 
and Pres. George B. Stewart of Auburn 
Seminary. The former, in a paper of great 
literary beauty and logical force, pleaded for 
a certain use of the Bible in the public 
schools. He did not care, he said, about the 
mere perfunctory reading of the Scriptures 
every morning. That was not an issue to be 
stoutly contested. He tells his Cincinnati 
teachers to use their judgment in respect to 
reading a chapter and offering the Lord’s 
Prayer, and some use one selection and some 
another. Some Roman Catholic teachers in 
his schools fall into line with the general prin- 
ciples presented in his paper. While affirm- 
ing clearly his own sense of the religious 
value of the Scriptures, Dr. Boone argued 
that the spiritual association should not cheat 
the reader of the other uses of the Bibleasa 
guide to this. life, and as a means of culture. 
The ordinary public school needs the enrich- 
ment coming from the literary and historical 
approach to the Scriptures. 

President Stewart’s address on the use of 
the Bible in theological seminaries was both 
just to and critical of those institutions. He 
had made careful study of the curricula of a 
large number of institutions, and thereby 
reached the conclusion that the Bible did 
have a place of prominence. But he felt that 
there ought to be more actual knowledge of 
the Bible itself in its influence upon litera- 
ture and life, better knowledge of different 
methods of study and particular instruction 
in the use of the Bible in pastoral work. The 
average minister, he thought, was deficient 
in his ability to use the Bible effectively in 
the inquiry-room, the chamber of sickness 
and death and in his contact with little chil- 
dren. 

Thecongress will be in session until Wednes- 
day, July 31, and some of its best features are 
reserved for the last few days. As a foil to 
the purely material side of the Pan-American 
Exposition that is so constantly in evidence, 
the congress is a wholesome and needed ex- 
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altation of the Book that lies at the basis of 
all civilization and progress in arts and in- 
dustries, and a testimony to the vitality and 
variety of interest in the Bible here in this 
country at the dawn of the twentieth century. 
H. A. B, 





The Young People’s Confer- 
ences at Northfield 


BY MARY BREESE FULLER 


In his opening address at the Young Wom- 
en’s Conference Mr. Mott spoke of these gath- 
erings as the spiritual dynamos for the work 
of the kingdom of God among our colleges 
and schools. Each year makes the characteri- 
zation more just. Helpfulness to the individ- 
ual is made secondary to the sense of help- 
fulness for the constituency that individual 
represents. The normal element is increas- 
ingly evident without being in the least me- 
chanical, because it is spiritual and altruistic, 
not pedagogical. 

The conferences this year were saner than 
ever before and very thoughtful. There have 
been years when more emotions were stirred, 
but none when facts of life and of God’s 
truth were more convincingly stated, more 
carefully discussed and thoughtfully applied 
in practical action. The minds of the dele- 
gates were kept clear by a wise arrangement 
of the day, which had fewer meetings than 
formerly, long afternoons for athletics, drives 
and other social enjoyments, and every even- 
ing meeting closing at nine o’clock. 

The conferences were united by the strong 
personality of Mr. Mott, who led the platform 
meetings of thé Young Women’s as well as 
those of the Men’s Conference, giving a sense 
of confidence and powerful leadership which 
perhaps no one else could give. His own ad- 
dresses on Preparation for the Conference, 
on Sin and on Personal Work were searching 
in their insight. As one girl said of the 
address on Personal Work, ‘‘ He took up every 
objection just as I wished he were going to 
touch on it.” The subject of sin was sol- 
emnly dwelt on to the men by Professor King 
of Oberlin in a talk on Temptation, and by 
Mr. Speer; to the women by Mr. Morgan. If 
the men were fortunate in having President 
Low as a new speaker, the women were pecul- 
iarly so in having Mr. Campbell Morgan, who 
gave them one of his series of four addresses 
—a favorite arrangement with him. His sub- 
jects were Sin, Grace and Sanctification. One 
might differ from his interpretation, but a 
clear reason had to be evolved to make any 
difference worth expressing. It is worth 
noting that nearly 100 young women met Mr. 
Morgan at six o’clock in the morning, when 
he gave the only time he had to answer their 
written questions. 

The Bible classes have been of a high order. 
There were six different courses in the men’s 
conferences, two in the women’s—all courses 
which are to be followed in the colleges dur- 
ing the coming year. Prof. W. W. White was 
a potent influence at the second conference. 
The spirit of open-eyed, scholarly search for 
truth which he showed in a rare talk on the 
inspiration of the Bible was prevalent through 
his classes. The emphasis he laid on the use 
of the historical method, the testing of reli- 
gious things by reason, and the distrusting 
of preconceptions was rather uncommon at 
Northfield. Every spare moment of the speak- 
ers and leaders was filled with interviews, 
showing the rousing of thought which they 
caused, 

The missionary spirit, or rather the spirit 
of unity in considering the whole kingdom, is 
always pervasive. This was emphasized ina 
different way from last year, when there were 
so many veteran missionaries present. The 
appeal for a wider outlook was made by 
young men and women this year. At the 
Men’s Conference there were representatives 
of twenty-three nationalities, including four 
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Koreans, one of them a prince of the blood. 
And at a notable Sunday night meeting fif- 
teen of these delegates stood on the platform 
and said, each in his own language, “I am 
not ashamed of the gospel of Christ.” There 
were four Japanese at the Young Women’s 
Conference, two Cubans and a beautiful Par- 
see woman from Poona, India. In exquisite 
English she told a thrilling story of the con- 
version of her father from Zoroasterism, and 
painted vividly the opportunity open among 
the educated, refined Parsees in western In- 
dia—an opportunity very little realized. The 
deep spirituality and eloquence of Dr. and 
Mrs. Howard Taylor are widely known in 
this country now. The impression which 
their devotion of rare gifts to China and 
their intense love for the Chinese has made 
on our most prominent colleges during the 
year has made them welcome as familiar 
friends. Certainly no woman of the present 
day has the power to help college women that 
Mrs. Taylor has. There have been more rep- 
resentatives of the mission boards present 
than ever before, putting the definite vacan- 
cies before many who might fill them. Many 
will be filled first at these conferences. 

The people without whom Northfield is 
never itself, Mr. Will Moody, Mr. Speer, 
Mrs. Sangster, and many secretaries gave 
their straight, wise messages. The Church 
Workers’ Conference was much helped by 
Mr. Gage and Mr. Eddy of the Yale Band, 
and the Missionary Institute, College and 
City Conferences were as practically suggest- 
ive as ever. 

The number of college faculty who came 
not only to speak but to know their students 
as they can nowhere else was large. Presi- 
dent Woolley of Mt. Holyoke came for a few 
days. Professor Wood of Smith was present 
throughout the conference, as well as two 
other members of the faculty. 

More colleges are represented every year. 
The college fellowship and interchange of 
amenities continues, while by yells or song 
in a Fourth of July raid or a graceful lawn 
party the social spirit never flags. Alumnz 
come as a regular part of their summer, and 
the spirit of reunion is hardly second to Com- 
mencement. ; 

The student movement is doing for our 
young people by its educational and inspira- 
tional work a deed which is going to show 
ever more and more in every church and mis- 
sion station over the world the power of men- 
tal fellowship in things spiritual for the build- 
ing of the kingdom of God. 





Education 


Miss Helen Gould has given $8,000 to Mt. 
Holyoke College to establish a new scholar- 
ship in the name of her mother, Helen Day 
Gould. 


Lewis Elkins of Philadelphia, recently de- 
ceased, has left an estate of $2,000,000, most 
of which is to create a fund for the benefit of 
disabled female school-teachers in that city 
who have taught twenty-five years and need 
aid to make their old age comfortable. Mr. 
Elkins apparently was a chivalric gentleman 
and had on his heart. the needs of a very de- 
serving class of public servants, who too 
seldom receive the social recognition and 
financial compensation which is their due. 





Biographical 
EDWARD PHILLIPS BURGESS 


The chureh in Dedham, Mass., and the entire 
community suffer a great loss in the death of the 
Senior deacon, Edward P. Burgess, July 17. His 
father, Rev. Ebenezer Burgess, was pastor of this 
church from 1821 to 1861. Deacon Burgess was 
for more than fifty-five years a member of this 
church, a devoted husband, father, brother and a 
800d citizen. His generous gifts and hearty inter- 
est in all good works, his wide acquaintance and 
influence among the churches prompt us to express 
the sorrow which will be shared by many that we 
Shall see his kindly face on earth no more. 
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The Harvard Summer School of Theology 


The Summer School of Theology at Har- 
vard College opened July 2 and closed July 
19. The register indicates eighty-five men 
and four women in attendance, eighty-nine 
in all, against fifty-two in 1900 and 105 in 1889, 
It was confidently expected that the attend- 
ance would be larger than in 1899, and it 
would probably have reached the century 
mark if the temperature at the opening had 
not also aspired to reach the same point. 


An analysis of the persons registered shows - 


the following denominations represented: 
Congregational Trinitarian 28, Universalist 
14, Congregational Unitarian 12, Protestant 
Episcopal 11, Methodist Episcopal 9, Baptist 
5, Presbyterian 2, Free Baptist 1, Southern 
Methodist 1, Lutheran 1, unclassified 5. An 
analysis by states shows that 17 states were 
represented, as follows: Massachusetts 55, 
New York 6, Maine 5, New Hampshire 4, 
Pennsylvania 3, Connecticut 3, Vermont 2, 
Iowa 2, South Carolina 1, Georgia 1, Illinois 
1, Maryland 1, New Jersey 1, Ohio 1, Oregon 
1, West Virginia 1, Wisconsin 1. 

In each of the two previous years of this 
school courses have been offered in three de- 
partments of theological study. In 1899 these 
were Old Testament, church history and the- 
ology ; in 1900 they were the New Testament, 
homiletics and the history of religions. This 
year the session was devoted to a single sub- 
ject, the Christian Minister’s Relation to So- 
cial Questions. 

The lectures were all delivered in Phillips 
Brooks House, which, with its many rooms, 
made an admirable place for the assembling 
of the school. Chapel exercises, conducted 
for the most part by members of the school, 
were held at 8.45 A. M. in Appleton Chapel. 

It is impossible in the limits of a short arti- 
cle to give even the briefest summary of the. 
forty-five lectures delivered. It may be possi- 
ble to give some idea of the impression pro- 
duced by the twenty-two lecturers. Of those 
who devoted themselves to discussing eco- 
nomi¢_problems, Prof. F. G. Peabody of Har- 
vard College, who spoke of Ethical Theories 
and Social Movements, impressed his hearers 
with the sympathy of his spirit, and the 
simplicity, clearness and directness of his 
thought. Prof. F. W. Taussig, alsoof Harvard 
College, seemed to feel himself so hampered 
by the limitations of time that he did not do 
as much with The Nature of Industrial Mo- 
nopolies, and Public Ownership as’ he might 
have done, but his thought was vigorous and 
stimulating. Hon. Carroll D. Wright, United 
States Commissioner of Labor, spoke with 
characteristic fullness of information upon the 
questions, Has the Condition of the Masses 
Improved During the Last Half-Century ? and 
Is There a Solution of the Labor Problem? 
The first of these was answered convincingly 
in the affirmative, the second remained, when 
he was through with it, about where it was 
when he began. Mr. John Graham Brooks of 
Cambridge treated The Ethical Side of the 
Labor Problem with characteristic energy and 
kindness, and won the sympathy of his 
hearers. Prof. T. N. Carver, formerly of 
Oberlin, recently appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of political economy at Harvard 
College, delivered four lectures upon Eco- 
nomic Law. He is a young man who won 
the admiration of his audience for the vigor 
of his thought and his evident mastery of his 
subject. Prof. J. B. Clark of Columbia Uni- 
versity dealt with Competition and Moral 
Law, and the only criticism of his three 
lectures is that there was not enough of them. 
Prof. N. S. Shaler, Dean of the Lawrence 
Scientific School, lectured upon Association 
and the Individual with the clearness and 
originality that characterizes all his work, 
and much to the delight of his audience. 

Of those who dealt with theological topics, 
Prof. G. H. Palmer of Harvard lectured upon 
Agencies of Redemption, which he classified 


under the heads, Restraint, Enlargement and 
Consecration. These lectures were exceed- 
ingly suggestive and characterized, like all 
Professor Palmer’s work, by beauty of ex- 
pression. Prof. E. Emerton of the Harvard 
Divinity School delivered two lectures upon 
Christianity and Asceticism, which proved 
to be purely historical and seemed hardly re- 
lated to the modern world. William W. Fenn, 
the newly appointed Bussey professor of the- 
ology at the Harvard Divinity School, gave 
three lectures upon The Kingdom of God. 
Professor Fenn’s views probably aroused 
more dissent than those of any other speaker 
in the course, but his most radical opinions 
were stated in such a constructive manner 
and with so much moral earnestness and 
real eloquence that probably no one else so 
aroused his audience or won so hearty a re- 
sponse. Shailer Mathews, professor of New 
Testament history and interpretation at the 
University of Chicago, spoke upon the Social 
Interpretation of Christianity in the Apos- 
tolic Age. 

The most profound impression was prc- 
duced by Prof. H. C. King of Oberlin Co!- 
lege. His subject was The Influence of the 
Social Consciousness upon Theology. He is 
a masterful thinker. His thought is orderly 
but so concentrated that it seems to come in 
nuggets. In the questions that followed his 
lectures there was never a dissenting view. 
The final lecture in this department was given 
by Prof. B. P. Bowne of Boston University 
upon The Moralization of Life and the Vitili- 
zation of Morals. 

Under Practical Suggestions of Social Re- 
form lectures were delivered by President 
Eliot of Harvard, Dean George Hodges, Rev. 
Dr. A. H. Bradford, Pres. W. DeW. Hyde of 
Bowdoin, Mr. R. A. Woods of the South End 
House, Mr. J. G. Brooks, Prof. F. G. Peabody, 
Booker T. Washington of Tuskegee, Mr. R. 
T. Paine, Prof. N. P. Gilman and Prof. H. 
Miinsterberg of Harvard. Theseallabounded 
in instruction as to the practical work of the 
minister looking toward social amelioration. 
One of the most notable features of the school 
was the excursions to various philanthropic 
institutions in the neigborhood of Cambridge 
and Boston. - 

The estimate of the value of the instruction 
received on the part of the members of the 
school may be inferred from the fact that at 
the last session a series of resolutions was 
unanimously and enthusiastically passed, ex- 
pressing high appreciation of the services of 
the school, gratitude to the committee in 
charge and to the officers of Harvard College, 
and great satisfaction with the instruction 
received from the many lecturers. The ses- 
sion closed with a brief devotional service 
conducted by Prof. F. G. Peabody, whose 
prayer voiced the renewed devotion and con- 
secration to their life work which all the 
members of the school sincerely felt. 

It seems to the writer that, on the whole, 
the Harvard Summer School of 1901 has ac- 
complished better results than either of the 
two previous sessions, and it would be difti- 
cult to conceive of a course of study and in- 
vestigation in closer touch with the spirit of 
the present age, or more helpful to those en- 
gaged in the practical work of the ministry. 

F. O. H. 





Earnest men inform me that they want reli- 
gion and not rubbishon Sundays. They want 
the doctrine of the soul, the helpful instruc- 
tion of the perfect man, Jesus Christ, for their 
spiritual uplifting. How much is the church, 
through her authorized teachers, teaching to- 
day about sin and of him who alone can for- 
give sin. It is not fashionable in some places 
to preach about sin. It has been relegated to 
the attic as not up to date, because there are 
grave questions as to its origin and its eternal 
duration.—Bishop Leonard of Ohio. 








Vacation Preachers 


Sunday morning Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus was 
at the University Chureh, where he addressed 
a large audience, in which were many stu- 
dents from the university, on the life we ought 
to lead. Rev. Mr. Ainslie of the North Shore 
was in the pulpit of the Union Park Church 
in the morning and Dr. D. F. Fox of the Cali- 
fornia Avenue Church in the evening. Dr. 
Noble was at First Church all day. Dr. Will- 
ard Scott was at the Kenwood Evangelical 
Church, where he will preach again next Sun- 
day. The South Church people and as many 
as could crowd into the audience-room or find 
standing room within sound of the speaker’s 
voice listened to Rev. Charles M. Sheldon of 
Topeka. His subject was a full-grown man, as 
illustrated by the strenuous life of the Apos- 
tle Paui. If there were anticipations of sen- 
sational statements concerning Chicago they 
were disappointed. Mr. Sheldon preached 
simply and earnestly, and made a good im- 
pression of sincerity and consecration upon 
those who heard him. He will occupy 
the pulpit the remaining Sundays of the 
month. 


Vacation Outings 

The Chicago Commons has taken one or 
two companies of boys from the Tabernacle 
region of the city to its summer camp on the 
Fox River near Elgin. This good work will 
be continued all summer. From the Hull 
House region young women for a small sum a 
week are gathered in the buildings of the 
Rockford Female College, where a slight pro- 
gram of study gives a sense of accomplishing 
something which adds greatly to enjoyment 
of the life in the comfortable buildings and 
on the noble grounds of this prosperous insti- 
tution. The chief object is rest and change, 
and especial care is taken to interest the 
young women in nature studies rather than in 
the study of books. There are other camps 
at Glencoe and at Evanston, and not a few em- 
ployers of labor are seeking ways to send out 
for a brief rest those who have served them 
well but are unable without aid to secure 
such a vacation as they need. 


Tent Work in the Summer 

Under the auspices of the West Side Chris- 
tion Endeavor Societies a tent in which about 
2,000 people can be gathered has been pitched 
at the corner of Morgan and Adams Streets, 
the heart of the West Side, and revival serv- 
ices begun by Rev. M. F. Lyon, assisted by 
Mr. G. H. Williams as a singer. Meetings 
are held every evening at eight o’clock, are 
well attended and promise good results. The 
meeting Sunday afternoon was especially 
hopeful. Men and women are visiting the 
tent who rarely, if ever, enter a church, and 
apparently are interested in what they hear. 
Mr. Lyon, although quite young, has yet had 
considerable experience as an evangelist and 
a pastor. 


Dr. Dowie and the City of Zion 

Sunday, July 14, in a big tent on the site of 
what is to be the City of Zion, the center of 
the world, Dr. Dowie addressed 5,000 of his 
faithful disciples on the future of the city he 
is to establish, and urged them to be present 
at the sale of the lots, which was to begin on 
the morrow and bring money into the treas- 
ury for the erection of a temple whose mag- 
nificence is to rival that of Solomon or any 
other edifice ever erected for religious pur- 
poses. In this address there were no vituper- 
ations. Additional reasons were presented 
for his claim to be Elijah reincarnate, but the 
purpose of the address was to put hearers into 
a mood to purchase the land. The crowd 
went up from Chicago. All the arrangements 
were spectacular. The Zion Guards, in their 
regalia of gold and lace, followed by a band of 
fifty pieces, marched solemnly to the site the 
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temple is to occupy. Preceded by a company 
of girls came the choir of 300 in their vest- 
ments, half of them white and half black, fol- 
lowed by Dr. Dowie himself, dressed so as to 
represent all the colors which others were 
wearing. Reaching the tent, he ascended the 
platform, where his singers, arranged in a 
semi-circle, formed a suitable background for 
his majestic figure. The saleof lots, or rather 
lease-hold interests in them which run for 
1100 years, began on Monday, with prayer by 
Dr. Dowie and an earnest exhortation from 
him to buy. Only about 2,000, instead of 20,- 
000, persons were present, and only about $150,- 
000 were realized. During the day Dr. Dowie 
called for his coach and, with his guards, 
went to the office of the county and an- 
nounced his intention of becoming an Amer- 
ican citizen. Perhaps he was forced to do 
this by the laws of Illinois, which do not per- 
mit an alien to hold real estate. But the sale 
of lots has not been very brisk at any time 
during the week. Dr. Dowie has at length 
seen the folly of entering a place with a lot of 
guards for his speakers, and will hereafter be 
content to preach his peculiar gospel as others 
do, and thus will avoid contest with mobs, as 
at Mansfield and Evanston. 


Completion of Another Christian Science Church 


Last Sunday the home of the Third Chris- 
tian Science Church was dedicated, with four 
services, each a repetition of the other, in or- 
der to accommodate the people who desired to 
be present. The service was simple, consist- 
ing chiefly of the reading of passages of Scrip- 
ture, accompanied by Mrs. Eddy’s interpreta- 
tions, a brief telegram of congratulation from 
her and an address on life by Mr. Kimball, 
the reader of the First Church, in which he 
claimed that the mystery of being has been 
penetrated, and that the Christian Scientist 
can know God in his true nature and thus 
have eternal life. The building, at the corner 
of Washington Boulevard and Leavitt Street, 
rests on a foundation of granite. It is of 
enameled briek, with terra cotta ornamenta- 
tion. There are seats for 1,500 people. The 
building, which with the organ and other fur- 
nishings cost $120,000, is entirely paid for. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the growth 
of this denomination in Chicago and the hold 
it seems to have on intelligent people. That its 
growth has largely been at the expense of other 
denominations, including the Roman Cath- 
olic, cannot be denied. That it has thus far 
shown any special anxiety to do mission work 
among the poor, or in the less attractive por- 
tions of the city, is not apparent. 


Abandoning an Old Home 

The Chicago Commons has at length moved 
into its new quarters on the site of the old 
Tabernacle Church, Morgan Street and Grand 
Avenue. The location is ideal and the new 
buildings, secured through the energy of Prof. 
Graham Taylor, areconvenient and attractive, 
and sufficiently commodious to meet all pres- 
ent demands. Yet the change is not without 
its drawbacks. Though only five blocks from 
its previous home, the Commons practically 
abandons a portion of its work in a very 
needy district. Hence its desire to obtain 
quarters in the vicinity of the former settle- 
ment in which work among little children, at 
least, may be continued. Its reports of work 
are encouraging. While the novelty of these 
reports has worn off, the value of what has 
been accomplished becomes more apparent 
each year. Kindergarten work, men and 
boys’ clubs, musical and cooking clubs, the 
use of the gymnasium, debating societies, 
which are clearing houses of diverse opin- 
ions, to say nothing of the church work 
which is carried forward without interruption 
by public service, Sunday schools, Endeavor 
Societies, ladies’ benevolent societies, moth- 
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ers’ meetings and the like, give a hint of the 
activity which has its center at the headquar. 
ters of the Chicago Commons. 


Camp Meetings 

Several of these meetings are advertised in 
Illinois and other interior states. But none 
of them have quite the reputation which at- 
taches to that at DesPlaines, near Chicago, 
The forty-second annual meeting of the Des- 
Plaines Association began Wednesday, July 
17, Mr. D. W. Potter, the evangelist and its 
president, in the chair. Preparations have 
been made for a large attendance. The sing- 
ing is always a prominent feature of these 
meetings. The ablest speakers in the Meth- 
odist church are secured. The aim is conver. 
sion. Entertainment is secondary. Nor is 
any special emphasis put on Biblestudy. The 
managers believe that people need and demand 
an old-fashioned camp meeting where the gos- 
pel shall be presented with clearness and full- 
ness and with the purpose of persuading 
those who hear it to accept it immediately, 
Thus far results have justified the plan which 
has been pursued. A camp meeting of a dif- 
ferent order was held for several years at 
Lake Bluff, a city of summer homes for Meth- 
odists chiefly, but was given up some time 
since and the energy of the denomination ex- 
pended on that held at DesPlaines. The 
meeting is now attracting large numbers and 
bids fair to be exceedingly effective. 


The Dead Line in Business 

Mr. F. G. Logan, one of the most success- 
fnl business men in the West, has just retired 
from active business on the Board of Trade, 
giving as his reason the fact that he has 
reached the age of fifty, and that after that 
age he does not believe men are as likely to 
succeed in business as when younger. He 
has acquired a fortune, is fond of books and 
art, loves out-door life, and has purchased a 
large tract of land at Glencoe, which, it is 
thought, he intends to beautify as a home. 
His statements as to the proper age at which 
one should retire from active work have called 
forth a good deal of discussion. Not many 
of his associates in business agree with him. 
Some say that one should pay less attention 
to details as he grows older, but that to give 
up business altogether is for most people a 
dangerous experiment. Others differ as to 
the age of retirement. Some men are younger 
at sixty than others at fifty. Some have re- 
sources within themselves which justify re- 
tirement in their case, but the general opin- 
ion seems to be that as arule it is wisest to 
continue in business, but doing no more than 
one can do with ease as long as one has good 
health. Not a few prophesy that Mr. Logan 
will return to the Board of Trade within 
three years. But he has, like Dr. Pearsons, 
a deep interest in educational matters, and 
may find channels of usefulness in gratifying 
his literary and artistic tastes and in study- 
ing the needs uf colleges like Beloit, of which 
he is a trustee, which will occupy all his 
time. 


A Novel Trip to Palestine 


President Harper proposes to make a trip to 
Palestine a part of the training of young 
young men for the ministry. His plan is to 
send twenty young men under the care of 
competent leaders. Prof. Shailer Mathews 
is to go with the first party to visit his- 
toric places in Palestine and thus obtain 4 
vivid knowledge of the Bible. The first party 
proposes to sail from New York in December 
and return in April. There will be two 
months for the Holy Land. There will also 
be time to visit Naples, Rome, Athens, 
Smyrna, Ephesus and Cairo. The cost of the 
trip is estimated at $700. : 


Chicago, July 20. FRANKLIN. 
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Mr. Charles Alvord, a 
A Legacy of Blessing 1. .4ing manufacturer 
of Torrington, who has just died, gave 
two years ago $5,000 to the Centennial 
Fund of the Missionary Society of Con- 
necticut, and only a few weeks before his 
death completed arrangements to supple- 
ment the bequest of $1,000 from the late 
Elisha Turner of Torrington, thus secur- 
ing the parsonage of the French Church at 
an expense of over $3,000. With wise fore- 
sight Mr. Alvord deeded the parsonage to 
the Missionary Society of Connecticut in 
trust. Thus, though dead, he will speak 
in blessing to the churches of Connecticut 
for many years to come. 


So much is said of Chris- 
tians who leave their re- 
ligion at home when they go on vacation 
that the facts per contra should be given. 
Ata recent Sunday service at Westbrook 
agoodly number of cottagers were present 
and some assisted in the Sunday school. 
The same fact has been noticed in Bran- 
ford. At Pine Orchard a Union Chapel 
is maintained and the same is true at 
Short Beach, Woodmont and Walnut 
Grove. 


Vacation Religion 


Connected with Connecticut 


Morris, the pioneer church in the observ- 
ance of old home week in the state, is plan- 
ning another reunion this year, and will turn 


its discussion to practical account by consid- 


ering the home problems of country churches. 

The Litchfield University Club recently con- 
ducted a highly suecessful oratorical contest 
among the boys in the schools of the county 
and awarded three prizes among thirty-two 
able contestants. It is noteworthy that, in 
speaking upon the subject of The Greatest 
Man of the Nineteenth Century, one young 
fellow made a sturdy plea for D. L. Moody. 

A pastor, recently resigned, spoke with rel- 
ish of his rare enjoyment of the wit indige- 
nous to these old Litchfield Hills. He stated 
that one member of his parish was guying a 
neighbor on the quality of his steers. He did 
not tell him, as did a certain Yankee parson 
ona similar occasion, “They could not draw 
Watts’s Hymns for Infant Minds down hill,” 
but he did say, “They could not draw a set- 
ting hen off her eggs.” “That is true,” was 
the quick response, “because they would be 
afraid of breaking the yolk.” 

The short pastorate, the short salary, the 
short sermon have all come to stay; @hd now 
the microbus curtifaciens has worked into 
the minister’s memory, and that is getting 
short. The writer was recently. “ plucked,” 
as they say at Oxford, in a certain examina- 
tion. It was a cross-examination. He was 
passing down the aisle of a car when a lady 
pulled his sleeve and remarked, ‘“‘ Your eye 
has glided over me half a dozen times, and I 
see that you cannot recognize me.” ‘0 yes, 
I think I do.” ‘Well, you ought to. You 
have eaten at my table and slept in my house, 
but I do not believe you have the least idea 
who I am.” Confusion of face with the 
feeble retort, “I think I can place you in a 
moment.” “You do, do you? Perhaps you 
Temember my boy, too?” ‘ Yes, I believe I 
do.” “ Well, I haven’t any boy!” (No face 
atall!) But the writer resolved to die game, 
80, after keeping the discouraging conversa- 
tion alive a while longer. his mind seized 


upon a clew, supplied the missing link, and 
he uttered her name. But it is a dangerous 
thing for a minister to travel alone. He 
ought to have all his wits about him and some 
of his wife’s. J. 0. G. 


From the City of Elms 


The sentiments of political fairness have so 
far prevailed in this state that the General As- 
sembly and the governor have united in call- 
ing a constitutional convention to equalize the 
rate of representation, which now calls for the 
same number of members inthe House from a 
town containing twenty voters as from one of 
20,000. In New Haven, some political remov- 
als by the Police Commission called forth such 
a@ popular protest that four commissioners 
were removed bythe mayor. In their defense 
they pulled down tle whole police system, 
which proved to be rather shaky, and the out- 
come promises an advantageous reconstruc- 
tion. 

The New Haven Congregational Club held 
its annual meeting at United Church. Hon. 
James D. Dewell is the new president and 
Rev. G. F. Prentiss of Davenport church is 
secretary. The speaking consisted of a sym- 
posium of ten-minute speeches by members 
representing various walks in life on these 
questions: Can a man be a Christian anda 
successful lawyer? responded to by Judge 
Simeon E. Baldwin; a business man, by Sol- 
omon Davis, a merchant clothier; editor, 
C. W. Pickett of the Leader; teacher, Prin. 
G. B. Hurd; politician, Com. W. M. Parsons; 
minister, Rev. W. G. Lathrop. Dr. H. H. 
Smith answered for the doctors by sacrificing 
his right to speak for the sake of a patient. 
All answered stoutly in the affirmative, and, 
moreover, claimed that their own places were 
best suited to the demonstration of Christian 
character. The constitutional limit of mem- 
bership, 200, has now been reached by the 
club. 

There are more vacant pulpits than usual 
in this locality. First Church is temporarily 
vacant by the long leave of absence of Dr. 
Smith, while Dr. W. J. Moulton serves as act- 
ing pastor. The United has not yet founda 
successor to Dr. Munger, but is doing well 
with Rev. J. P. Deane, recently ordained as 
acting pastor. Fair Haven, Second, has sent 
its pastor, Rev. A. F. Irvine, to Europe on a 
long vacation, after a year’s successful work, 
especially in the use of the lantern with the 
evening service. This church has just adopted 
individual communion cups. Grand Avenue, 
Ferry Street and Dixwell Avenue Churches 
are pastorless, and the same is true of North 
Haven, Westville, Wallingford, Guilford 
Third, North Guilford, Clinton, Olivet and 
South of Bridgeport. It is not, however, be- 
cause there are no ministers ready to serve 
them that these churches are vacant. In 
most cases they have been so but a short 
time and are trying to choose with proper de- 
liberation. 

Mr. Jay T. Stocking, winner of the Hooker 
fellowship in Yale Divinity School this year 
and lecturer on missions next year, was or- 
dained as assistant pastor at the Church of 
the Redeemer. In the council two points of 
procedure were raised, and the rulings made 
may be of generalinterest. The letter missive 
invited churches to be represented by “‘ pas- 
tor and delegate.” The pastor of First 
Church is absent from the country, and an 
acting pastor appointed by the committee on 
supply, together with a lay delegate, ap- 
peared. Ona point of order it was ruled that 
the “‘acting pastor” came within the mean- 
ing of the invitation. Another pastorless 

church sent two lay delegates, and upon a 


point of order it was ruled that only one, the 
first to be appointed, could be received. 
W. J. Mz. 


Back to the Old Home 


The social and spiritual life of some New 
England communities is greatly enriched 
in the summer by the old home gatherings, 
happily increasing in popularity, such as 
North Haven celebrated with great enthusi- 
asm early in June, giving up four days to 
the festivities, and bringing into requisition 
the talent of church and town as well as 
of many who had removed to other parts but 
still remembered the place as their home. 

The Wilton -Church has just enjoyed a 
similar function in commemoration of the 
175th anniversary of organization. It is lo- 
cated on the hills to the north of Norwalk, 
from which church it was an early offshoot. 
Rev. W. D. Hart, who has been pastor for 
twelve years, should feel gratified at the 
enthusiasm which the occasion awakened, 
and the love for the old home church which 
it brought to light. A number of former 
pastors were there, as well as nearly all 
the neighboring clergy and many returning 
sons and daughters who enriched the program. 
Over 400 guests were served under the trees 
to such a dinner as m&kes glad the heart 
of man, if he has moral courage to stop when 
he has enough. At the roll-call only eleven 
out of the 176 members of the church failed 
to respond—nearly ninety-four per cent. Is not 
this a record for church roll-calls? Among 
those who returned and took part in the 
exercises were Rev. J. C. Gregory of Gorham, 
Me., Drs. H. L. Hubbell of Detroit and J. G. 
Davenportof Waterbury. A historical sketch 
of Wilton was prepared by Mrs. Edward 
Stamford and Rev. T. B. Easton. w. J. M. 


All Along Shore 


It is taking a minister at a disadvantage to 
put him on trial for a call on such a day as 
this summer has thus far furnished. But 
several churches in the coast towns are busy 
looking for a man who can take up their work 
at the opening of thefallcampaign. Probably 
they think that the man who does not wilt 
under these conditions will bear any test. 
Westville has called Rev. Henry Davies, 
Ph. D., of Storrs, who has been a lecturer in 
philosophy at Yale and will continue in this 
capacity. 

Guilford, Third, has had a council to dismiss 
Rev. G. W. Banks, who has served there for 
twenty-seven years and resigns on account of 
failing eyesight, though able to preach as 
acceptably as ever. For that reason and be- 
cause of the strong protest from the church 
against his retirement, the council asked him 
to withdraw his resignation; but upon his 
firm refusal it acquiesced. The commenda- 
tions, both formal and informal, received from 
his brethren were as strong as they could well 
be made. 

Most of the churches have suspended the 
second service for the summer, but not many 
are discontinuing the Sunday school or other 
services. Nearly all the pastors take from 
one to two months’ vacation, but many preach 
in other churches, so that it virtually amounts 
to a general exchange such as the children 
have in the game of ‘ Boston,” in which those 
left out are omitted half against their wish. 

New Haven under the new mayor has en- 
joyed a police shake-up and for the present is 
a closed town. The State Law and Order 
League has visited Meriden, to the sorrow of 
the gambling fraternity and to the great ad- 








vantage of the morals of the place. A reor- 
ganization of the West Haven police system 
will bea source of moral health to New Haven, 
because the Savin Rock shore comes under 
their jurisdiction. A Congregational deacon 
is the selectman in charge and another pre- 
sides in the court. M. 


A Decade of Growth in West Hart- 
ford 


This is one of the most rapidly growing 
residential towns in the state and the church 
is keeping pace. July marked ten years in the 
’ pastorate of Rev. T. M. Hodgdon. During 
that time he has received 225 members, a net 
gain of nearly 100, making a present member- 
ship of 402. The benevolences have been 
$92,798, of which $75,000 was in the form of 
legacies ; and in addition to a parsonage nearly 
completed, $45,000 have been raised for home 
expenses. During the decade the church has 
adopted the voluntary pledge system of rais- 
ing funds, has started a church paper, The 
Graystone Herald, has formed a boys’ club, 
a men’s union, a young ladies’ missionary 
society, the Hilfreich Society for the girls and 
now supports a missionary in India, Rev. 
H. G. Bissell. R. 
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Down the Connecticut 


At the South Church, Middletown, the pas- 
tor, Rev. F. W. Greene, has organized a Men’s 
Union, membership in which is attained 
through committee work. Any man in the 
congregation may become a member by join- 
ing one of these committees: ushering, so- 
cial, .Christian, brotherhood, Bible study, 
prayer meeting, membership. Thus the ob- 
ject and basis of the organization is to set the 
men of the church and congregation to work. 
Each committee elects its own chairman and 
adopts other organization as it sees fit to pro- 
mote its efficiency. The ushering committee 
is especially helpful in the Sunday evening 
service—in welcoming strangers and introduc- 
ing them to the pastor. The Christian broth- 
erhood committee seeks to render assistance, 
sympathy and support to the sick, to the 
tempted or the man that is down. In short, 
the union is an attempt to make Christianity 
practical among the men, and to get them ac- 
tively at work. 

Rev. William J. Tate, pastor at Higganum, 
has held a successful class for Christian 
training of his boys and girls. The results 
were brought to a focus recently in a Decision 
Day in the Sunday school, and at the next com- 
munion twelve boys and girls were received 
into the church on confession. T. ©. BR. 





In and Around New York 


The New Library Equipment 

The papers have been signed which secure 
to Manhattan and the Bronx forty-two of the 
sixty-five library buildings offered by Mr. 
Carnegie. The decent citizens have cause to 
congratulate themselves that by the plan of 
administration agreed upon by the city au- 
thorities and the representatives of Mr. Car- 
negie, the control is placed in the hands of 
the present public library authorities, and 
the fear of Tammany heelers posing as libra- 
rians and assistants has passed away. The 
people of Brooklyn and Queens are complain- 
ing because only twenty-three buildings have 
been left for them, claiming that a larger 
number is theirs by right of territory, popu- 
lation and demand for reading. The reason 
that plans for the two last named boroughs 
have not been decided upon is that the pres- 
ent library systems there are entirely distinct 
from that of Manhattan and a different plan 
will have to be followed. Brooklyn has sev- 
eral systems, and efforts have been made to 
get them to consolidate or co-operate in aa- 
ministering the Carnegie libraries, but no 
agreement has been reached. Meanwhile, 
the New York Public Library, the Manhat- 
tan and Bronx system, has gone ahead, ob- 
tained the promise of the number of buildings 
it asked for, and is ready to begin to build as 
soon as sites shall be furnished by the city. 
The Sunday opening question has already 
come up, its advocates pointing out that Mr. 
Carnegie’s gift will make close economy un- 
necessary, and that the extra expense in- 
volved in Sunday opening can be afforded. 
Some of the present libraries formerly opened 
on Sundays, but have closed for lack of funds. 


Union Services 

As in former summers, many union services 
are held in Manhattan and Brooklyn, empha- 
sizing the spirit of Christian unity. In Har- 
lem Pilgrim congregation worships for ten 
weeks with two Presbyterian churches and a 
Baptist church of the neighborhood. Each of 
the four pastors is to preach two Sundays, 
while outside men are called in for the other 
two. Mr. Ramsdell is to preach next Sunday 
and the one following, and Dr. Stimson will 
be heard Aug. 25. The services are held in 
the two Presbyterian churches, five in each. 
In Brooklyn United Church meets with five 
neighboring congregations for eight Sundays. 
The denominations represented are the Re- 





formed, Presbyterian, Baptist and Methodist, 
besides the Congregational. Services are held 
in St. John’s Methodist Church. Dr. Nehe- 
miah Boynton of Detroit preached last Sun- 
day and will be the speaker each Sunday un- 
til Aug. 18, when Dr. Clifford of Buffalo will 
occupy the pulpit. The remaining Sundays 
will be filled by Dr. Pattison of Rochester 
Seminary. 

Trinity and Christ Congregational Churches, 
together with the Presbyterian and Baptist 
organizations, all of Tremont, New York city, 
have made an arrangement covering a period 
of four years, which insures that the pastor 
of one of the churches will remain in Tre- 
mont during August of each year to meet the 
demands of the community for pastoral serv- 
ices. Rey. F. B. Makepeace will take his 
turn this summer. 


Dr. Cadman’s Summer Engagements 

Dr. Cadman sailed with his family for Eng- 
land last week on the Majestic. He will 
preach during the summer in Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester, in the Court Street Church, Lon- 
don, from which Mr. G. Campbell Morgan has 
just come, and in the little country Wesleyan 
“Methodist Church which he attended as a boy. 
He has planned to return to Brooklyn in time 
to preach in Central Church Sept. 22. 


Fewer Hours’ Work for Policemen 

When the sentiment that “a policeman’s lot 
is not a happy one” found expression in a 
popular opera some years ago, it voiced a 


truth that has never been questioned, even in! 


New York, where the alleged profits of the 
business have become notorious. It is planned, 
however, to make the average policeman 
happier by reducing his hours of service, thus 
giving him an opportunity to enjoy some home 
life. Within a week or two what is called 
the “‘three platoon system” will be put in 
operation in all New York. This will reduce 
the hours of active duty of patrolmen to eight 
a day. Every third day “reserve duty” for 
eight hours will be required, but for two out 
of each three days they will be entirely free 
for sixteen hours. By the present plan the 
men have practically no time to themselves, 
except once in twenty days, when they have a 
“‘day off.” Under the new rule policemen 
may attend church if they want to (as some 
of them certainly do), a privilege heretofore 
denied them. The new plan is hailed with de- 
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light by the men and has the approval of aj} 
good citizens. ©. N. A, 


India’s Famine Children 


BY REV. JUSTIN E. ABBOTT, D. D., BOMBAy 





The India famine is not entirely over, for 
half a million people are still being cared for 
on relief works and through the daily village 
dole of food to the utterly helpless. It is sti) 
costing the government $500,000 a month to 
care for this multitude. 3 

The energy and sympathy which last year 
missionaries devoted to the saving of human 
life now find their field in the problems con. 
nected with the thousands of famine children 
for whose care they have become responsible, 
The financial problem alone would be a crush. 
ing burden were it not that the rescuing of 
the children from death was a duty that could 
not have been shirked, and faith was bui 
natural that He who placed this burden would 
also supply the means to bear it. The prob- 
lem is how to train these thousands of chil- 
dren so that they may go out into the world 
with skill to earn their daily bread. This 
equipment is believed to be along the lines of 
industrial education. This is comparatively 
a new branch for missionaries to enter, but it 
is being forced upon them both with its added 
cost and added tax on vital energy. 

Generous givers to the Lord’s work will 
wish to know the true situation. To dis. 
charge our responsibility to these children 
costs on an average $20 a year for each one, 
The 3,400 children now in the care of the 
missionaries of the American Marathi Mis- 
sion will therefore cost $68,000 a year. The 
American Board, while in sympathy with this 
labor of love, does not hold itself responsible 
for this money. The burden of the $68,000, 
therefore, falls on the individual members of 
the small band of missionaries connected 
with the Marathi Mission. Men and women 
with salaries just sufficient for their own 
needs ‘have therefore assumed an expense 
twice as great as the American Board gives 
that mission for its general work. The situa 
tion may be met in two ways: some million- 
aire, who holds his great wealth as a trust for 
God, may be moved to bear the blessed bur- 
den himself, or that amount must be dis 
tributed amongst very many small givers, 
churches, Sunday schools, Christian Endeavor 
Societies and individuals, and in return the 
blessing will be divided over the churches and 
homes of the land. 

We here in India, who are responsible for 
the task of caring for these children that are 
to belong to Christ’s kingdom, have seed 
enough of God’s dealings thus far to be sure 
that we shall receive what we need, but the 
churches and homes of America need t know 
the facts, that as stewards of God’s money 
they may rightly decide in what measure and 
where he would have them dispose of it for the 
spreading of his kingdom and for the blessing 
of humanity. 


te 
Home Missionary Fund 


For furnishing The Congregationalist to home 
missionaries. 


J. P. Pierce, Suffield, Ct.............ee seen cece $ 
Miss AnnieS. Manniug, Little Common, Mass. 

H., New London, C 

G. Bates, Charlestown, Mass ............++++ 
A Friend, Malden, Mass........ Sane 
H. F. Russell, Newton Center. 
Mr. Shedd, Newton Center..... ives 
Mr. Day, Newton Center............-.seeeee 
Georgie Manchester, N. H...... ..--..sese0+ 
aa olland, 1 EPA ey By Soy Someta ek <a ea 
M. &. Holmes, ——........ 2... eccecceecceecees 


Several hundred pastors of home missionaly 
churches have asked us for the paper. We shall 
respond as far as means are furnished us. We 
supply the paper at half price in such cases. 
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Solitude is as needful for the growth of 4 
soul as sunbeams for the tint of a rose- 
D. R. Miller. 
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From the Lakes to the Pacific 


Consulting State Editors: Ohio, Sec. J. G. Fraser, D.D.; Michigan, Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D.; Wisconsin, Rev. J. H. 
Chandler; Minnesota, Rev. R. P. Herrick; Missouri, Rev. Cornelius H. Patton, D.D.; Colorado, Utah and Wyoming, 


Rev. D. N. Beach, D.D.; Washington, Rev. E. L. Smith; California, 


Some Effects of Federation 


Denominational federation is not an untried 
experiment. Those who have written the 
history of the Plan of Union which was in 
operation between the Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians from the early years of the last 
century up to the advent of the National 
Council and the new denominational self-con- 
sciousness have generally agreed—at least 
upon the Congregational side—that federa 
tion has been tried and found wanting. The 
recent celebration of the semi-centennial of 
the founding of the Winnebago Convention in 
Wisconsin, however, brought out some facts 
which showed that Congregationalism had 
some definite gains to offset its losses by the 
Plan of Union. 

When the Winnebago Convention was or- 
ganized, in 1851, three out of eight churches 
were Presbyterian. The report for the next 
year shows three Presbyterian and thirteen 
Congregational churches in the convention. 
From this time on the Presbyterian churches 
were always decidedly in the minority, but 
their influence in the convention was dis- 
tinctly marked in several particulars. In the 
first place, the conditions of examination for 
licensure to preach were much more strict than 
since the Presbyterian element has withdrawn. 
Second, the interest of the convention in the 
local church was more definite and practical. 
The reports of the churches were then serious 
business. Particulars were demanded, and 
the church that did not walk orderly was ad- 
monished and reproved. Third, great honor 
was attached to the office of deacon, and the 
deacons were given a prominent place in con- 
vention affairs. 

The general result of this admixture of 
Presbyterianism was to increase the influence 
of the lay element in the convention. Giving 
to the deacons more of the functions of the 
tuling elders brought stronger men to the 
convention meetings, and continued them 
there from year to year. A veteran of the 
convention, Rev. H. A. Miner of Madison, is 
authority for the statement that the old rules 
relative to entrance into the ministry, includ- 
ing an examination which consumed many 
hours’ time, had a decided influence in secur- 
ing a very high average of ability among min- 
isters in this group of churches. ; 

The larger function of the convention, also, 
in looking closely after the’local church (an 
oversight which approached the care of the 
presbytery ), seemed to create an esprit de corps 
seldom equaled under looser forms of union. 
The former compactness of these churches 
was a great help in such a common undertak- 
ing as the founding of Ripon College. In 
short, the opinion among those who have 
known both the earlier and later history of 
the convention seemed quite generally to be 
that the former leaven of Presbyterianism 
was a distinct advantage. This means that a 
somewhat Presbyterianized Congregational- 

ism is better than the Simon pure article. 

This little bit of history is worth consider- 
ing in connection with the present movement 
toward denominational solidarity. J. H. ©. 


Northern California 
PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Another item of history has been made by 
the exchange of deeds conveying to other 
hands Seminary Hill in Oakland, henceforth 
of blessed memory only, and giving the semi- 
nary possession of the fine property in Berke- 
ley to be its perpetual home. Removal of fur- 


niture and library will be completed before 
the opening of the term in August. The de- 
parture now becomes real and serious. Upon 
closer scrutiny the Berkeley property en- 
hances in value for the seminary work. If 
growth in the university town is slow at first, 
it surely will be large and permanent. Presi- 
dent McLean is already residing in Berkeley. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The summer session extends from June 27 
to Aug. 7. No less than 800 students are at- 
tending, the majority being California teach- 
ers. Courses of instruction are given in phi- 
losophy, education, history, ancient and mod- 
ern languages, mathematics, physics, the sci- 
ences and physical culture. Besides members 
of the regular faculty, the teaching force in- 
cludes Professors Dewey of the University of 
Chicago, Russell of Columbia, Stephens of 
Cornell, Wendell of Harvard and others. 
The benefit to the state through the fresh in- 
struction and stimulation of hundreds of 
teachers is incalculable. 4 


In Prof. Joseph Le Conte the university has _ 


lost its most beloved teacher. He was an in- 
ternational man by virtue of his personality 
and writings. His pupils are scattered around 
the world. The educated community of this 
coast admired him as a leader and loved him 
asafriend. He was a charming personality, 
a lucid and inspiring interpreter of truth. 
His death in the Yosemite Valley is as it 
should be. He was passionateiy fond of that 
region, had spent many summers there, and 
knew it as his own garden. He had just ar- 
rived there with his daughter and the advance 
guard of a detachment of the Sierra Club, 
the main body to follow a week later for a 
club outing in the high Sierras. This first 
annual outing of the club will ever remain 
memorable as shadowed by his death. 


THE SIERRA CLUB 


It is composed of several hundred men and 
women who love the mountains and are inter- 
ested in promoting the care of forests and in 
cultivating vacation life in nature’s glorious 
retreats. Its members do much to increase 
both scientific and popular knowledge of the 
high Sierra, to render it attractive, and to cor- 
rect erroneous thought about it. The presi- 
dent is Mr. John Muir, mountaineer, scientist 
and writer of renown. The club publishes, 
besides maps of the Sierra region, The Sierra 
Club Bulletin, now in its third volume, filled 
with information and with discussion of top- 
ics germane to mountain life. Theclub is one 
of the main forces, of which California has 
a few and needs more, drawing men back to 
the simplicity, calmness and vigor of nature. 
About seventy-five members and friends are 
now spending two weeks in the first annual 
outing. From Yosemite Valley they have 
gone two days’ journey into higher altitudes. 
Stores and baggage for camping were con- 
veyed on pack animals. By day the campers 
enjoy the beauties of one of the grandest 
mountain regions of the world. Evenings are 
spent around huge camp-fires with song and 
story. Scientists and nature-lovers are pres- 
ent to interpret hidden things. It is to be 
hoped that in that company, under that spell, 
are a few of the men and women who are 
worn with the noise and disorder and drive of 
pavements and trucks and nights without 
darkness. O.. 8. N. 


Cincinnati Congregational Union 


The quarterly meeting was held with Co- 
lumbia Church. Three laymen gave admir- 
able after-dinner addresses on What the Pew 


Prof. C. S. Nash, D.D. 


Has a Right to Expect from the Pulpit. Rev. 
F. E. Bigelow of Newport, Ky., commended 
himself to the union in a brief counter ad- 
dress on What the Pulpit Has a Right to Ex- 
pect from the Pew. 

The principal address of the evening, by 
Rev. G. A. Burgess, pastor of Berea College, 
was a fine presentation of Some Other Pil- 
grim Fathers, who brought from northern 
England into the heart of the Appalachians 
the native strength of the Scotch-Irish, and 
did their pioneer work with a sturdiness 
worthy of comparison with the earlier Pil- 
grims of New England. The address opened 
a new and fascinating field of history, and 
awakened fresh interest in Berea and its 
work, 

The ‘executive board of the union has been 
enlarged to include the pastor and one lay- 
man from each church. D. M. P. 


Cleveland in August 


There are the usual summer omissions, mi- 
grations and transformations among the 
Cleveland ministers and churches, not a few 
of the latter discontinuing the evening serv- 
ice or uniting with neighboring congrega- 
tions. At First Church Rev. W. H. Spence 
will supply in Rev. J. W. Malcolm’s absence. 
Euclid Avenue gives up all but the prayer 
meeting while its house is rebuilt and Dr. 
Hiatt is in Europe. Dr. Wood of Plymouth 
makes his summer home at Toronto, going © 
thence to various summer gatherirgs to lec- 
ture. The church maintains full Sanday 
service, with Dr. F. De Witt Talmage, Dr. 
Henson and Dr. Ingersoll of Brooklyn, a son 
of this church, as supplies. Jones Avenue 
(Welsh) will, as usual, maintain all services. 
Pilgrim has regular Sunday meetings, with 
the usual forms of summer ministry. Dr. 
Mills goes to New Hampshire, and Mr. Roth- 
rock returns from early vacation to take 
charge of the work. At Mt. Zion, which min- 
isters to the colored people, Rev. J. S. Jack- 
son will remain through the summer, con- 
ducting the usual work. Franklin Avenue 
will use the season in finding a new pastor. 
Grace will hold morning service, in the re- 
newed illness of Rev. E.T. MacMahon. Beth- 
lehem, with Pastors Whitlock and Prucha, 
and Dr. Schauffler and Rev. Paul Fox as a re- 
serve corps, distributes the pastoral vacation 
without reducing its meetings. Rev. A. L. 
Nystrom rests by adding to his usual work a 
month of Swedish school in the church. 
While Rev. E. O. Mead revisits “‘the wilds of 
Geauga County,” Park Church will be fresh- 
ened and repaired, with morning worship con- 
tinued. - Rev. C. W. Carroll goes to Chautau- 
qua. Trinity keeps up morningservice. The 
acting pastor, Rev. Henry Janes, takes short 
vacations through the week. Lake View 
“will be supplied during August by ministe- 
rial members of the congregation,” while the 
pastor keeps cool and reads. Rev. H. F. 
Swartz of East Cleveland and all the other 
churches will stay by through the summer, 
and Rev. Robert Stapleton of Rockport will 
goto Michigan. Almost any of the ministers 
and their people are likely to come face to 
face on the Midway, in the neighboring vil- 
lage of Buffalo. J. GB 





A series of summer conferences began 
July 4 in Arabi, Ga., and will continue until 
October. These are important events in Con- 
gregational life, and will prove helpful and 
suggestive to those who attend, as well as far- 
reaching in influence. 

















Young Men and the Bible School 


BY REV. L. F. BUELL, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


How to keep the young men in the Bible 
school is a problem never completely solved in 
any church. When boys reach the age of six- 
teen, they think themselves too old for the 
Bible school. They will do what their fathers 
do, usually, and, as their fathers do not attend, 
they see no reason why they, as men, should 
do so. 

In mapy hemes, too, children are sent to 
Sunday school, but are not trained to attend 
church. When boys come to the age when 
they think themselves men, therefore, every- 
thing connected with the church is dropped. 
A word of experience, even though not the 
final word, may help in the solution of the 
problem of how to keep hold of the young men. 

For three years, nearly, we have had a class 
of young men, known as the Good Will Chev- 
aliers. It has grown from the remnant of an 
old class, averaging not more than four or five 
in attendance, to an average of more than 
fifty each Sunday, and for several Sundays in 
succession during the winter, more than one 
hundred were presert each Sunday. 

What is the secret of its success? The 
foundation principle is that to secure results 
from any organization one must be willing to 
put something into it. An old plan well 
worked is much better than a series of new 
plans only half carried out. Every plan 
worth anything is worth a great deal if well 
worked. 

A name has much to do in determining the 
character of an organization. ‘‘ Chevaliers” 
means something to live up to. We have a 
president, vice-president, secretary and treas- 
urer, with committees on programs, socials, 
athletics, etc. There is a “leader” in place 
of the “teacher” of old. If a woman is 
averse to being thought older than she is, a 
man is delighted to be thought younger than 
he really is. Men are boys grownup. They 
like the things that boys like. They like at- 
tention. They like enthusiasm. They like to 
see things “‘ go” as well as boys do. 

Our leader is a lady, wife of the superin- 
tendent of the Bible school. She has energy, 
enthusiasm, forethought, and is ready to do 
anything and everything for the interests of 
those who join the class. And her enthusi- 
asm helps the members of the class to work. 
The more work they put into the class, the 
more they are interested and the more they 
can take out in definite results. 

An attractive notice of the meeting will 
have much to doin securing attendance. An 
attractive program with ice cream and cake 
after it will bring men to a social, when the 
program alone will fail. 

It was a problem whether the International 
Lessons should be used. But we would rather 
have seventy-five men studying topics that 
influence life and character, even though they 
be irregular ones, than five men studying the 
stereotyped lessons. 

It was a problem whether we should have 
the lesson taught by the leader, or whether 
different men should speak along lines of 
thought in which they are especially inter- 
ested. This last has been the plan pursued, 
to the great benefit of all concerned. Law- 
yers, doctors, ministers, business men, mis- 
sionaries and others have given helpful talks 
on living themes. 

The affairs of the class are managed by the 
men themselves, hence all are interested in 
what all are responsible for. 

We have had “contests” for increasing 
membership ; and banquets, after which men 
have declared, “I had the best time I ever 
had in all my life.” At these banquets it has 
been the privilege of the pastor to serve 
as toastmaster, and he can testify that the 
“good time” was managed with perfect de- 
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corum and with an enthusiasm characteristic 
of youth. One of the lessons that we have to 
learn is that the devil does not have a monop- 
oly of good times. 

The Chevaliers have brought many to the 
church services, and at nearly every com- 
munion since they were organized one or 
more has united with the church. The class 
has lent a hand with the debt, and has stood 
ready to help financially, socially and in every 
possible way, as opportunity has offered. 
The class is the right hand of the pastor, who 
has received an enthusiastic response to every 
call for assistance. 

I believe that we can keep the young men 
in the Bible school when we give them some- 
thing to do and something to think about. 
We can induce them to come when we go 
after them. We are afraid to let ourselves 
out in religious work. If only we could get 


after men for the Bible school as we get after . 


them in business, if we could have the cour- 
age to do what seems for the best without 
regard for conventionalities, if we could 
work for the men themselves and not for the 
opinion of others, we should not only have 
‘twice the number of men but we could do 
them twice the good. 

A worthy business is increased by good 
advertising. A class program, attractive, 
giving each week the nameof the speaker and 
other items of interest, pays for God and for 
men. Men can be trusted. There is a class 
conscience which admits of a large measure 
of freedom under its restraint. 

This method has been the one for us. May 
God bless the efforts of others who are trying 
to put much into work for men and enable 
them to bring much out of their efforts. 


Summer Arrangements in Boston 
and Vicinity 
BOSTON 


Hope Chapei, branch of the Old South, keeps 
open doors and sustains all regular services. 
Among the supplies are Rev. Messrs. E. J. 
Helms, D. W. Waldron and G. H. Flint. Mr. 
Hannum spends his vacation in Vermont and 
on the Maine coast, returning, we judge, to 
be at the helm during August. 


BROOKLINE 


Harvard continues only the morning serv- 
ice on Sundays, Rev. O. D. Sewall, the assist- 
ant pastor, preaching. The Sunday. school 
closes, but the prayer meeting is maintained. 
Dr. Thomas spends the summer in England. 


EVERETT 


Courtland Street. Preaching services, 
prayer meeting, Sunday school, Y. P.S. C. E. 
will go on as usual, the Junior Endeavor alone 
suspending untilSeptember. August supplies 
are: Rev. Rufus Taft, Francis Batchelder; 
Esq., Jesse Moore, Esq. (both laymen from 
Everett Square), One evening the Junior 
Endeavorers, a new organization, will furnish 
a concert and the evening of Aug. 25 the 
Washburn Associates, largely made up of 
young men converted in the recent revival, 
will furnish music and a speaker, as is their 
habit the last Sunday night in the month. 

Mystic Side, though pastorless, keeps up all 
services throughout the season, the pulpit 
being supplied by various clergymen—not 
candidates, however. 


NEWTON HIGHLANDS 


Though without a pastor, the church will 
be open all summer, the Endeavorers being in 
charge of the evening service. The Sunday 
school is suspended, but prayer meetings con- 
tinue. These clergymen will be heard: July 
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28, Rev. William E. Strong; August, Rey, 
Messrs. H. A. Jump, W. B. Oleson, W. W, 
Sleeper, G. W. Fiske. 


The Country School-Teacher a Mis. 
sionary é 


A young woman came to her pastor, saying 
that she desired to engage in some missionary 
work, having in mind assisting in service of 
that sort in some city. At the time she was 
teaching a small country school in a neigh. 
borhood where almost no one went to church 
or had any regard for religion ; some probably 
never had been inside a house of worship, 
It was suggested that she was then in a mis- 
sion field, and that God might have sent her 
there and given her this desire for service 
that she might be a missionary to her pupils 
and their families. She accepted the sugges. 
tion and went to work for the conversion of 
her scholars. 

For weeks before the close of her school 
this summer it was her custom to hold littie 
prayer meetings with the pupils after schogl, 
Half of them already have given themselves. 
to Christ, and on the first Sunday in July she 
had the pleasure of seeing four confess Christ 
by uniting with the church. The end is not 
yet, for she has gained so strong a hold on the 
hearts of the parents that it is confidently ex- 
pected that ere long they will follow their 
children into the kingdom. The people are 
looking forward with interest to the fall term 
of school, sure that other fruit will be gath- 
ered. 

Her success shows that God will honor serv- 
ice for him in dry and discouraging fields, and 
that a sparsely settled, out-of-the-way coun- 
try neighborhood is as good missionary soil 
as can be found in cities or in foreign lands, 
Where there is a mind to work, a harvest of 
rejoicing is sure to follow. GAMMA, 


Bay State Bequests 


By the will of Mrs. Eliza W. Wingate, 4 
quiet, elderly woman who for many years 
has lived frugally on Columbus Avenue, Bos 
ton, Union Church and the City Missionary 
Society receive each $1,000, and $6,000 goes to 
Bangor Theological Seminary to found schol- 
arships. Of the residue of the estate, four- 
tenths goes to the C. H. M. S., five-tenths to 
the Mass. H. M.S. and one-tenth to the City 
Missionary Society. 

James H. Eaton of Lawrence gave $1, 
each to the Mass. H. M. S., the A. M. A, 
the Lawrence Street Church and the la 
dies’ Union Charitable Society of Lawrence 

Mary S. Farley of Ipswich left furniture to 
equip the parsonage of First parish. To the 
same parish she bequeathed $3,000, the it- 
come to be used for the support of the minis 
ter. If for more than a year the church be 
without an ordained pastor, the income dur 
ing such interval is to be divided. between the 
Massachusetts H. M. S. and the A. B.C. F.¥ 

The will, with codicil, of Mrs. Elizabeth G. 
Leonard of New Bedford provides for pay- 
ment of the following legacies: to the Trisi- 
tarian Church of New Bedford, $3,000; Cor 
gregational church at Rochester Center, $2,000; 
Methodist church of Rochester, $1,000; tow! 
of Rochester, $5,000. Also $1,000 each to thes 
objects: American Bible Society, Mass 
H. M.S., A. M. A., Mass. Society for Prevel 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, Mass. Society fot 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children; and th 
same amount to these organizations of Ne# 
Bedford: Ladies’ City Missionary Society 
Rescue Mission, Port Society, Union {0 
Good Works. The income of $2,000 in trust 
is to be applied to the repair of meetisé 
house, vestry and academy in Rochestel 
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The Y. M. C. A. and St Luke’s Hospital, 
New Bedford, are residuary legatees. 


Worcester 
THE CHURCH OF THE MARTYRS 


On the afternoon of July 14 the Armenian 
Church laid the corner stone of its new edi- 
fice, to be called the Church of the Martyrs, 
in memory of the 100,000 Armenians slain in 
the massacres of 1895-6. . The auditorium will 
seat 300. There will be a chapel, parlors, 
reading-room and accommodations for social 
purposes. Worcester is the home of the old- 
est and largest Armenian colony in America, 
numbering at least 1,000. It includes about 
200 families, seventy of whom are connected 
with this church. 

Its beginnings date back twenty years, 
when fifteen persons held the first prayer 
meeting. In 1891 the church was organized 
by council. It now has a membership of 
sixty, a congregation of 160,an Endeavor So- 
ciety, a Sunday school and a Ladies’ Benevo- 
lent Society, and supports two orphans in the 
homeland, The church is largely the 
fruitage of mission work in Turkey and 
is a noble return for such labors. Presi- 
dent Berry of the City Missionary Soci- 
ety, Dr. McCullagh, Mr. A. E. Gray, Rev. 
Messrs. A. W. Hitchcock, H. K. Santi- 
kian, H. M. Allen and the pastor, Rey. 
H. G. Benneyan, took part in the serv- 
ices. This first church edifice for Con- 
gregational Armenians in this country 
will be dedicated Nov. 3, which is ob- 
served as Memorial Day for the Arme- 
nian martyrs. 


SUMMER ARRANGEMENTS 


All the churches will continue their 
services. Unionand Plymouth will unite 
asin previous years. Dr. Willard Scott 
of Piedmont Church, after preaching 
two Sundays for Kenwood Evangelical 
Church, Chicago, will spend the rest of 
the summer at Johnstown, in the Adi- 
rondacks. Dr. Lewis of Pilgrim will 
divide six weeks between the seashore 
and his old home at Hudson, Wis. Ad- 
ams Square Congregational and Baptist 
churches will unite, the pastors divid- 
ing the services between them. Rev. J. 
A. Seibert will be in town during the 
summer. Rev. E. W. Phillips of Hope 
Church will spend the last two weeks 
of August at his summer home, Nel- 
son, N. H. Rev. A. W. Hitchcock, Cen- 
tral’s new pastor, will be at Conway, N. H., 
until Sept. 1. The congregation will join 
with the C. E. Society for the evening service. 

Rev. I. L. Willeox of Park Church will 
spend August in New York state. 


FRESH AIR WORK 


Superintendent Mix of the City Missionary 
Society has a large farmhouse in Paxton, one 
in Grafton and a home in Dudley, which he 
will keep filled during the hot weather with 
mothers and children. About $700 is already 
in hand for this work. It will need $1,000 to 





carry it through the season. E. W. P. 
The Individual Cup 
Among churches which have _ recently 


adopted this improved form of communion 
service are the North Avenue of Cambridge, 
Mass., South of Campello—the set having been 
presented by two young men in the church— 
Hope Church, Springfield—the anonymous gift 
of a lady—Newington, Ct., Franklin, N. Y., 
Jamestown, N. D., and First of Los Angeles, 
Cal. The Jamestown church is supposed to 
be the first in its state to introduce this cup. 
Per contra, Park Street Church, Boston, after 
a trial of the new cups, voted to continue the 
use of theold ones. This, perhaps, is not to be 
wondered at, since theirs are of massive sil- 
ver, cost $500, bear the names of those who 


presented them in 1810, and have been closely 
associated with the history of the church. 


A New Pastor for Littleton, Mass. 


Rev. Charles E. Havens, recently of Newton 
Highlands, was installed over this substantial 
country church, July 18. Among the partici- 
pants in the service were four former pastors: 
Rev. J. L. Sewall of North Brookfield, Rev. 
G. B. Frost of Rutland, Dr. G. E. Hall of 
Dover, N. H., and Dr. Nehemiah Boynton of 
Detroit, the one last named preaching the 
sermon. Mr. Havens is a graduate of Hamil- 
ton College and Union Seminary, and his first 
charge was the Green island Presbyterian 
Church of Troy, N. Y. Later he was pastor 
of Congregational churches at West Lebanon, 
N. H., and Newton Highlands, Mass., eight 
years in each. 

The attractive Littleton edifice is in fine 
condition, having been practically recon- 
structed within a year. It was moved back 
forty-six feet, twenty-two feet were added to 
its length ; auditorium and vestry were freshly 
plastered and frescoed ; and among new fea- 





The Renovated Littleton Church 


tures introduced are acetylene gas, a $1,200 
pipe organ and eight beautiful memorial win- 
dows. 


Vermont Summer Schools 


What is believed to be the first Chautauqua 
Assembly in Vermont was opened two weeks 
ago at Queen City Park, near Burlington. The 
chief promoter of this commendable enter- 
prise is Rev. J. J. Lewis, the widely-known 


lecturer on the Passion Play. Among those 


who participated in the opening exercises 
were Rev. G. Glenn Atkins, Mayor D. C. 
Hawley, ex Governor U. A. Woodbury and 
ex-Mayor W. J. Van Patten—all of Burling- 
ton. Courses are offered in the various Eng- 
lish branches, modern languages, kindergar- 
ten and music. There is also a well-arranged 
commercial course. All the instructors have 
had successful experience and occupy impor- 
tant positions in institutions of learning. 
The attendance is good and the assembly is 
likely to find a permanent place in our educa- 
tional forces. 

Summer schools for teachers under the di- 
rection of State Superintendent W. E. Ranger 
will soon be opened at Barton, White River 
Junction, Rutland, Bennington and Burling- 
ton. The last named will be held in connec- 
tion with the Chautauqua Assembly at Queen 
City Park. Successful teachers from within 
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and without the state have been secured as 
instructors, among them Dr. Henry Houck of 
Pennsylvania, and Dr. A. W. Edson, assist- 
ant superintendent of the schools cf Greater 
New York, formerly principal of the Normal 
School at Randolph. These schools are be- 
coming increasingly popular and useful in 
Vermont. R. f. 


In the Smallest State 


The Monday Morning Meeting in the bible 
Room of Beneficent Church is a well-patron- 
ized and finely programed gathering of the 
Congregational pastors of the vicinage for 
almost ten months annually. It is broken 
monthly by the union meeting of all minis- 
terse, which affords an opportunity—not used 
so generally as it should be—for interdenom- 
inational fellowship and unity, none too 
hearty in this little domain of personal inde- 
pendence. The main program of the Congre- 
gational meeting is arranged for nearly six 
months in advance, and printed copies assist 
each member to forecast the feast. 

There has been a wide range of themes, 


-.. from Sherman’s March to the Sea and 


Peter’s Relation to the Church to Con- 
ditional Immortality and The Master 
Christian. Speakers from the university 
faculty, city laymen, outside guests, as 
well as members of the organization 
itself, have contributed to the interest 
in prepared addresses, but the open dis- 
cussion which usually follows them is a 
chief feature of worth. The summer ad- 
journment this year was celebrated by a 
sail down the bay to Seaconnet Point, 
in which about thirty-five, including lady 
guests, participated. 

The newest Congregational enterprise 
in the air and beginning to be on the 
earth is Edgewood’s long-needed house 
of worship. By cold weather the people 
hope to be in their new house, modeled 
after one built last year in Maine, with 
a seating capacity of 200 in the main 
room, supplemented by half as many 
more when the adjoining Sunday school 
rooms are needed. The auditorium will 
be 38 x 44 feet, with vestry 30x 30. Two 
smaller rooms on the floor and a tower 
room will be arranged for above ground, 
while the basement will be fitted for 
social uses, with parlor, supper room, 
kitehen and closets. The enterprise will 
enlist to the full the enthusiasm and 
courage of a company who have been 
sorely schooled in past experiences. It 
is a happy case of “clear shining after rain.” 

Among the churches summer ways again 
hold sway. Beneficent and Central Baptist 
join forces on Sunday mornings and Thursday 
evenings. Pilgrim has no evening sermon 
service. Central’s pastor, Dr. Moore, is in 
Europe for three months, with a comforting 
knowledge of the standing debt all pledged, 
much of it paid and the balance to be cashed 
next year. 

Union never gives up any of its regular 
services during the heated term. A memorial 
for a mother by a member in the form of a set 
of tubular chimes for the organ, worth $900, 
has enriched the instrumental music this 
year. 

Elmwood Temple is planning for a new 
organ with a fund well begun, and Plymouth 
is hopeful with a $17,000 subscription list for 
a new building. The corner stone of a new 
edifice was recently laid but a few blocks 
from Plymouth’s present location by the old 
Westminster Unitarian Church, so long lo- 
cated down town on Mathewson Street. 

F, B. Py 


Maritime Céngregationalists in 
Session : 
For five days the Congregationalists of 


Nova Scotia and New Brunswick have con- 
sidered problems, presented reports, and recip- 
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rocated good feeling in their fifty-fourth 
annual meeting. Papers of timely interest 
were read and discussed relating to the 
practicality of present day preaching, the 
minister’s conversion work and the prospect 
of forwarding the work of the home churches. 
The retiring chairman’s address on The En- 


circled Christ and the Encireling Churches - 


won an attentive hearing. Rev. G. W. Ball 
was chosen chairman for next year and Rev. 
J. W. Cox of Truro, N. S., secretary. The 
Woman’s Board of Missions occupied three 
sessions with business, reports and presenta- 
tion of conditions, needs and possibilities. 
The papers of Mrs. McEwen of Orabo, Brazil, 
and Miss Maggie Melville of Chisamba, West 
Central Africa, were especially interesting. 
The young people of the churches received 
thoughtful consideration, a whole session 
being devoted to young people’s societies, 
and an afternoon meeting was largely given 
to the Sunday school. Other denominational 
interests were remembered in addresses, reso- 
lutions and plans of work. The union 
preacher, Rev. A. B. Ross, gave an able pres- 
entation of True Ambition. Rev. Robert Pe- 
grum of Yarmouth, the preacher for the even- 
ing, and Rev. R. R. Morson of St. John are 
welcome additions to the ranks of Maritime 
Congregationalists. J. M. A. 


Record of the Week 


Calls 


BARBOUR, THOS. W., E. Troy, Wis., to Dodgeville, 
also to Sleepy Eye, Minn. Accepts the latter. 

BENNETT, ROBERT C., Hazel Green, Wis., to 
Potosi. Accepts. 

BOWERS, ALBERT, Ruggles, 0., to New London. 
Accepts. 

DAVIES, HENRY, Storrs, Ct., to Westville. 

Dickinson, CHAs. H., Canandaigua, N. Y., to 
First Ch., Fargo, N.D. 

ELwoop, Wm., Chamberlain, 8. D., to Canova. 
Accepts. 

FARNSWORTH, LyNN V., Beddington, Me., to 
Steuben. Accepts. 

GILPATRICK, HOWARD, to remain another year at 
No. Waterford and E. Stoneham, Me. Accepts. 

GOLDER, ARTHUR L., Rindge, N. H., to Farming- 
ton. Accepts. 

HADDEN, JAcoB W., Spring Green, Wis., and 
adjacent churches, to Bruce and Appollonia. 

HvuBBARD, HORACE L., Binghamton, N. Y., to 
Bristol Center. Accepts. 

MERRICK, SOLOMON G., formerly of Duxbury, 
Mass., to Cocoanut Grove, Fla. Accepts. 

MILLER, CHARLES G., Chelsea Place Ch., Kansas 
City, Kan., to Valley Falls. Accepts. 

PUTNAM, GLENN H., Nora, IIL, to Shullsburg, 
Wis. Accepts. 

SuaAw, Wo. A., Prairie du Chien, Wis., to Lake Mills. 
Accepts. 

— ANDREW P., Odell, Ill., to Emmetsburg, 
0. 

SPEERS, LUTHER, to Osseo, Wis., where he has 
been supplying. Accepts. 

STUART, ISAMBERT B., Alstead, N. H.,to Hooksett. 

TILLITT, BARTON C., to remain at Central City, 
Io. Accepts. 

Topp, Henry C., Prentice, Wis., to Ladysmith. 

WHITCOMB, Wo. A., to remain a third year at 
Spring Valley, Wis. 

WINTER, ALPHEUS, Tryon, N.C., to become 
financial secretary of J. 8. Green College, Dem- 
arest, Ga. 


Ordinations and Installations 

HAVENS, CHAs E., i. Littleton, Mass., July 18. 
Sermon, Dr. N. Boynton; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. F. Brodie, W. J. Batt and G. B. Frost. 

HAYDEN, NEWELL M., Chicago Sem., o. Buffalo, 
N.Y., July 11.. Parts, Rev. Drs. D. N. Beach, 
Chas. Caverno and F. 8. Fitch, and Rev. Messrs. 
G. A. Brock and R. D. Bussey. 

HEGHIN, SAMUEL, o. Ashton, S. D., July 10. 
Sermon, Rey. T. J. Dent; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. C. M. Daley, L. Reynolds, P. L. Curtiss, 
W. H. Thrall and E. B. Tre Fethren. 

WHITE, FRANK N., i. Sioux City, Io., July 10. 
Sermon, Pres. R. C. Hughes, D.D., of Ripon 
College ; other parts, Rev. Messrs. W. G. Johnston, 
W. B. D. Gray, George Willett and Dr. A. L. 
Frisbie. 

WITHINGTON, 
[lL, July —. 


HENRY J., o. Western Springs, 
Sermon, Prof. W. D. Mackenzie. 


Resignations 
HARESNAPE, WM., Stockton, Kan. 
HELMUTH, Jos. W., Antigo, Wis. 
Houston, ROBERT, Wolverine, Mich. 
PAKE, MARGARET R., Ladysmith, Wis., and will 
supply the Baptist Ch. in the same place. 
SCHNACKE, LEON C., Great Bend, Ind. 
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SPANSWICK, THOS. W., Baldwin, Mich. 
StTacry, W. HERALD, English Ch., Lansford, Pa. 
TURNER, JONATHAN, Metamora, Mich. 


Dismissions 


BANKS, GEO. W., Third Ch., Guilford, Ct. 
DIcKINsSON, CHAS. H., Canandaigua, N. Y., July 18. 
HowE, GEo. M., Pine St.Ch., Lewiston, Me., July 17. 


Stated Supplies 
Rick, A. R., Beloit College, will assist Rev. Dr. 
Crawford at Mazomanie, Wis., for the summer. 
SEELEY, WM. T., Sioux City, Io., at Smithland, 
while Rev. J. L. Brown goes to Colorado in search 
of health. 


Churches Organized 


FAuSsTON, S.D., 30 June. 20 members. 


Personals 

ALVORD, HENRY C., recently completed 15 years’ 
service at South Weymouth, Mass. 

BLANCHARD, ADDISON, Denver, Col., has been 
spending some time in London and vicinity, and 
recently made a racy address at the anniversary 
of Cheshunt College. So says the London Chris- 
tian World. 

GUILD, Roy B., Leavitt St. Ch., Chicago, Ill., and 
DORLAND, CHESTER P., E. Los Angeles, Cal., 
exchange puilpits for six weeks this summer. 

GUNSAULUS, FRANK W., Chicago, Ill., who has 
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returned to the presidency of Armour Institute, 
Chicago, will spend the summer in Europe study. 
ing technical schools and their methods. 

JoB, HERBERT K., Kent, Ct., wishes to warn all 
persons against a young man who solicits money 
on the authority of a letter bearing Mr. Job’s 
signature. The letter and signature are forged. 

LOCKHART, BuRTON W., Franklin St. Ch., Man- 
chester, N. H., is in Europe for two months. 

NASON, CHAS. H. P., pastor at Central Ch., Chelsea, 
Mass., some 12 years ago, and more recently 
settled over the Second Presb. Ch., Germantown, 
Pa., has been appointed U.S. Cousul at Grenoble, 
France. 

STILEs, Wm. C., Stonington, Ct. Certain New York 
newspapers having published false intimations 
about the pastor and the church, a largely at- 
tended meeting last Thursday evening passed 
practically unanimous resolutions d ing 
the articles referred to as malicious and cruel, and 
extending to the pastor and his family their as- 
surance of full confidence and their heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Wirt, LoyaAt L., San Francisco, Cal., has ac- 
cepted a unanimous call to the pastorate of the 
Congregational church in Neweastle, N. S. W. 
He was inducted into office June 27, Rev. Messrs. 
E. T. Dunstan and William Allen taking chief 
parts in the service. Next to Sydney, the capital, 
Newcastle is the most important town in New 
South Wales. 








Ferment in Turkey in Asia 


By Rev. George E. White, Marsovan 


Of the thirteen colleges connected with the 
American Board five are in Turkey, and as 
Euphrates College provides for both sexes 
there is a college for young men and one for 
young women in each of the three missions 
that together cover Asia Minor. Besides 
these, such schools as the Collegiate Institute 
at Smyrna closely approach college grade, 
while Robert College at Constantinople and 
St. Paul’s Institute at Tarsus are not con- 
nected with any board, but are of the dis- 
tinctive type of the American Christian col- 
lege. 

If any one thinks that Turkey has an undue 
proportion of the Board’s efforts, let him re- 
member that whereas in Japan, or China, or 
India missionaries are at work representing 


almost all the Christians of all Europe and° 


America, in the providence of God the evan- 
gelization of Asia Minor is committed to 
American Congregationalists almost alone. 
The American and the British and Foreign 
Bible Societies have most important work in 
all the Levant; Scotch Presbyterians main- 
tain missions to the Jews in some large cities ; 
Mr. Chapman and wife at Constantinople rep- 
resent the American Disciples in a fine spirit. 
But American Board missionaries early en- 
tered Turkey, and the success of their labors 
and the needs of the great world have been 
such that other missionary societies have di- 
rected their efforts elsewhere for the most 
part. The Christian church, the Christian 
college, the open Bible, the printed page tend 
to the same results in Asia Minor as in Amer- 


ica. The missionary to the end is a foreigner, | 


but his work co-operates with the inevitable 
moral forces operating within the country to 
its regeneration. The greatest favor that the 
European Powers can confer on Turkey will 
be to keep hands off until these moral forces 
operating within work out the natural solu- 
tion of the old ‘‘ Eastern Question.” 

In the eastern part of Asia Minor the col- 
lege constituency is almost exclusively Ar- 
menian; in the west there is a growing ele- 
ment of Greeks. The shores of Asia Minor 
have been from time immemorial almost as 
Greek as Greece itself. In recent years a few 
graduates of Anatolia College have labored 
as pioneer colporteurs or evangelists in 
Greece, and this year the first Greek subjects 
have sought Anatolia College for a type of 
education that they cannot get in their own 
land. Greece has made astonishing progress 
in education, but is bent upon keeping Prot- 
éstantism out. Of ten Greeks taken at ran- 
dom, three seem to represent a rather light 
type of humanity ; one has the bent of a keen 





literary and philosophical critic; and one is 
more nearly of the spirit of Paul than are the 
men of any other race. 

Nevertheless, for more than forty years Dr. 
Kalopothakes has stood in the city of Athens, 
like a lion or a Luther, as an evangelical 
preacher. As the representative of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society, he has been 
the means of distributing through his col- 
porteurs more than 300,000 copies of the Word 
of God or its parts. His periodicals and pam- 
phlets have been scattered broadcast. The 
orthodox might dislike the preaching, but 
they could not disdain the preacher. When 
they charged him with mercenary motives in 
his connection with a missionary society, he 
severed that connection. Evangelical congre- 
gations have been gathered in five or six 
cities, and though the number of Protestant 
families is only 150, they are a gospel seed 
among an awakening nation. The church in 
Athens is frequented by many students of 
the university and by some professors and 
teachers. A useful Y. M. C. A. is at work in 
the city. A surprising circulation of the 
Scriptures is announced. 

Partly owing to criticism from without, the 
Orthodox Church is stirring within. Many 
are urging the need of reform and the remedy 
of abuses. A society under the honorary 
presidency of the crown prince has for one of 
its objects the sending of preachers to differ- 
ent churches, somewhat after the manner of 
“missions” in Western lands. Others are 
agitating the question of putting the Scrip- 
tures in the language of the common people— 
a movement which is known to have the 
warm support of the queen. A Greek official 
in the Ottoman government was once asked 
by the patriarch at Constantinople why he did 
not more regularly attend the services of the 
church. (Skepticism and superficiai civiliza- 
tion are turning many young men away from 
it.) The official inquired whether he should 
answer as toa holy father, or as man to man. 
The patriarch begged him to speak as man to 
man. “ Well, then,” said he, ‘I do not propose 
to attend services conducted by priests who 
know so much less than I do.” The patri- 
arch inquired how much his father spent for 
the young man’s French education. ‘ Eight 
thousand francs a year for eight years,” he 
said. Whereupon the patriarch lamented 
that no man spent such sums on his son in or- 
der to make him ready to be a priest. It is 
something. to recognize the need. 

Meantime it is a great pleasure to live in 
such a region of the world and see what God 
in his good providence will do for it. 
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In and Around Boston 


A Birthday Celebration at Woburn 

A special service was held Sunday morning, 
July 21, by the First Church, Woburn, in 
commemoration of the eighty-fifth birthday 
of its pastor emeritus, Rev. Daniel March, 
D.D. Dr. Mareh, as many of our readers will 
recall, was twice pastor of the Woburn church, 
from 1856 to 1862, when he resigned to accept 
a call to one of the large Presbyterian 
churches of Philadelphia; and again, after an 
absence of fourteen years, during which he had 
been a member of Philadelphia Presbytery, 
but had retained his Woburn church member- 
ship, from 1876 until the present time. Dr. 
March’s pastorates in Cheshire, Ct., Nashua, 
N. H., Woburn and Philadelphia were all 
fruitful. In Philadelphia he remodeled the 
life of a staid and formal church upon modern 
lines, and it was here that the sermons were 
preached at evening services which had a 
circulation of over 120,000, under the title 
Night Scenes in the Bible. One hymn of 











his, at least, “Hark, the voice of Jesus 
calling,” has passed into common use in the 
church, and the literary activity of Dr. March 
has been as constant and notable as his 
pastoral work. The daughter churches of the 
Woburn neighborhood took part in the me- 
morial service, greetings were brought from 
the churches of the city by the pastor of the 
Unitarian church and the pretty children’s 
greeting: which we noted on the occasion of 
Dr. March’s eightieth birthday was repeated 


them was the old Congregational book. store, 
the repository of the Massachusetts Sunday 
School Society ; and in an upper story The 
Congregationalist was made ready for its 
weekly visit to‘thousands of homes. The 
street has greatly changed but still wears 
somewhat of its ancient garb. It is therefore 
a satisfaction that Mayor Hart has given 
it license to continue its rows of second-hand 
books outside of the shops in spite of the 
new ordinance forbidding obstruction of the 
sidewalks. Let us hope that yet another 
generation may browse among these dusty 
tomes and find treasure there. 





Rev. Nathaniel Alden Hyde, 
D. D. 


Rev. Dr. Hyde, who passed away at his 
summer home in Ludlow, Vt., July 19, in his 
seventy-fifth year, was born in Stafford, Ct., 
May 10, 1827. Educated at Monson Academy, 
Yale Céllege and Andover Seminary, he began 
his ministry as acting pastor at Plainfield, 
and afterward at Rockville, Ct. For two 
years assistant secretary of the New York 
Children’s Aid Society, he spent a short time 
with the church at Deep River, Ct., and then 
accepted a call to the church at Columbus, O., 
where he was ordained in December, 1857. 
After supplying the Vine Street Church in 
Cincinnati for his life-long friend, Dr. Henry 
M. Storrs, for a while, he undertook the diffi- 
cult task of founding Congregationalism in 
Indianapolis as pastor of Plymouth Church. 
The original building was erected during his 
pastorate of ten years, largely by means of 
aid secured by him in Hartford, Ct., and other 
points in his native state. In 1867 he became 
home missionary superintendent in Indiana, 
and in 1873 added the acting pastorate of the 
Second (Mayflower) Church of Indianapolis, 
of which he became in 1887 pastor emeritus, 
and as chairman of its trustees and building 
committee gave unstinted labor toward the 
erection of the beautiful new building of the 
church. Dr. Hyde was a trustee of Wabash 
College, and of Chicago Seminary, a corporate 
member of the A. B. C. F. M., president of 
the Home Missionary Society of Indiana, cor- 
responding secretary of the C. CU. B. S. for In- 
diana, and for forty-three years registrar of 
the State Congregational body. Dr. Hyde 
was a man of fine physique, courtly manners, 
strong New England characteristics, unusual 
executive ability and eminent strength and 
grace both in the pulpit and in private life. 
The Nestor of Indiana Congregationalism, he 
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has seen the churches grow and given largely 
of his strength and time to make their growth 
a possibility. 





The Hebrews of New York laid the corner 
stone of another edifice for the Mt. Sinai Hos- 
pital in New York city recently, and the ad- 
dress of the day was delivered by a Christian, 
Pres. Seth Low of Columbia University. He 
said: “TI hail with joy everything that brings 
men of different creeds together in a world so 
full of mystery and so hedged about by the 
unknown. Men cannot always see eye to eye, 
even as to the vital things in life, but at least 
they can recognize that, however much they 
differ, it isa human eye that looks and a hu- 
man soul that is troubled or illumined by the 
vision. I count it not the least of the services 
which our hospitals have rendered to this 
community that not one of them asks, when a 
sick or wounded person is brought to its 
doors, whether he is Jew or Gentile, Protes- 
tant or Catholic.” 








Loss of Appetite 


Is a symptom of functional weakness 
which will manifest itself more seriously 
if neglected—in a generally run-down or 
debilitated condition of the system. 

The stomach and other digestive organs 
need attention— they must be strength- 
ened and toned. 

The medicine to take for this purpose is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It restores appetite — gives permanent 
digestive strength and vigor. 


SACRED SONGS No. 2. 


The companion book of No. 1, 208 pages of new songs 
for Sunday Schools, Prayer Meetings, etc. Best collec- 
tion offered. $25 per 100. Sample, 20 cts. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 

For Sale by THE PILGRIM PRESS, Boston and Chicago 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 

















Wanted. In the country, children to board. Good 
home, kind care. Address Box 194, Saxonville, Mass. 


Housekeeper. Wanted, a competent working house- 
keeper in a city home where no servant is kept. Family 
of two. Moderate wages and pleasant home. Address 
A. L. B., care The Congregationalist. 


A Physician temporarily disabled from a busy city 
practice would like to travel with a family or party, or 
otherwise, acting as medical advi-er. Commercial con- 
siderations not predominant. Best of references. Ad- 
dress Doctor, fhe Congregationalst. 








Children of the Sunday school, one by one, 
filed down from the gallery to the front of 
the platform and each in passing dropped a 
rose into a basket; when there were eighty- 
five roses a little girl brought the basket to 
Dr. Mareh and asked him to accept the chil- 
dren’s offering, to which he made a beautiful 
and appropriate reply. 


The Crooked “ade Straight 

The pole which surmounts the tower of the 
Old South Church in Copley Square is no 
longer deflected toward the south, as it has 
been ever since struck by lightning some time 
ago, but it points straight at the zenith as 
befits the crowning ornament of an upright 
church. To straighten it was a difficult and 
dangerous task, owing to the peculiar outline 
of the ornaments of the tower, but by the aid 
of a staging and two ladders a company of 
adventurous men a3complished it last week. 
Mr. Thomas Thompson, to whom was in- 
trusted the most delicate and hazardous part 
of the undertaking, showed courage and nerve 
of no mean order. 


A Relic of Old Boston 


Cornhill was the resort of book lovers 
thirty years ago. Book stalls lined the side- 
walk and told of treasures within. Among 











MODERN DUTCH | 





With the present revival of the Medieval Art of 


the Puritans. 


Flanders, there is a great demand for so-called Dutch 
furniture, and Weathered Oak is now the rage. 

It is wrought into forms of remarkable distinction 
and beauty in the collection of Modern Dutch furniture 
now on sale in our warerooms. This is an inexpensive 
class of cabinetwork, but it is rich in suggestion, and 
as Household Art it properly justifies the name. 

This Table is a typical piece of the Modern Dutch 
School. It carries us straight back to Cromwell and 


It is the embodiment of that sturdiness 


and simplicity which made up the passenger list of 
the Mayflower. 


The collection is worth seeing. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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Has God Spoken to Men 


Pres. Cyrus Northrop of the University of 
Minnesota, in a stirring and on the whole 
optimistic address recently given before the 
Chicago Baptist Social Union, made this refer- 
ence to the religious situation today. 


We have come to a time when, as it 
seems to me, only three courses are open 
to laymen. One is to shut their eyes and 
believe what the church declares that it 
believes; that is the Catholic method. 
‘The second is to think for themselves ; 
that is certainly the Protestant method. 
The third is to drop the whole matter ; 
that is the agnostic method. While the 
Protestant method is undoubtedly the 
right one, it must be apparent to every 
one that it is somewhat dangerous. When 
the average intellect is weighed and when 
the startling revolutionary concessions 
made by some Christian writers are con- 
sidered, it is no easy matter for the plain 
Christian man to determine the balance 
of truth for himself. se dgeoef at the 
present time trusting faith and helpful 
thought are about equally difficult. 

It seems to me that in looking at the 
religious condition of the country—I do 
not mean the statistics of the churches, 
nor the amount of gifts to missions and 
philanthropy, nor the general condition 
of the church as an organization—but I 
do mean the state of thought in the 
church itself in reference to its own faith; 
it seems to me that we are confronted by 
four marked changes which have grown 
into prominence in the last few years. If 
I am wrong I shall be glad to know it, and 
if I am right I shall be grateful, as I am 
sure you all will be, to any Biblical 
scholar who will show us the truth. These 
changes, stated briefly, are: 1. A deca 
of belief in the supernatural. 2. What 
may call the disintegration of the Bible. 
3. [New views respecting inspiration. 4. 
Loss of the sense of accountability. 

These four changes are essentially one. 
They are at least shoots from a common 
root—and that root is doubt as to whether 
God ever has had any communication 
with men. Under this doubt Christianity 
ceases to be the religion which God in- 
tended men to cherish, and becomes sim- 
ply one of the religions of the world—a 
purely human device, like Confucianism 
or Mohammedanism, of no more authority 
than these and to be preferred to these 
7, as its teachings are more reasonable 
an ee: There is a world of differ- 
ence between saying this thing is true 
because God said it, and God said this 
because it is true. The former carries 
with it the certainty of “Thus saith the 
Lord.” The latter is of no validity, be- 
cause many things may be true which 
God never said. And if God never said 
anything to men inspiration becomes so 
attenuated that it is hardly discoverable 
under the more or less theory which- 
grants inspiration of some degree to every 
one who voices a noble truth, and grants 
no higher inspiration, though perhaps a 
greater degree of inspiration, to any one 
else. Under this arrangement a man 
must first get his idea of God and then 
determine whether anything is the prod- 
uct of divine inspiration according as it 
meets or does not meet that idea. There 
is in this no possibility of revelation in 
the usual sense. The order is inverted— 
God does not reveal truth to men; the 
truth, on the contrary, reveals God. Now 
this may or may not be satisfactory to 
some. ut it is, to say the least, very un- 
settling to human faith and very depress- 
ing to the ordinary Christian who does 
not know enough about God’s style to 
determine whether he said a thing or not, 
and who is not sufficiently familiar with 
the internal signs of inspiration to deter- 
mine whether any particular writing 
reveals God truly or not. And this con- 
dition of things is the darkest part of the 


outlook at the opening of the twentieth 
century. 





Have we not the Authorized Version, the 
sweetest, purest English in the world, a book 
that has smitten itself into the mind-tissue of 
the centuries, as the body of Christ is fabled 
to smite itself into the sacrament ?— Prof. J. 
F, Genung. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


AMERIOAN BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, Hartford, 
Oct. 8-11. . 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Oak Park, Ill.. 
Oct. 22-24. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL, Portland, Me., Oct. 12-18. 








Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cenis, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








DICKINSON—In Knoxville, Tenn., July 17, Perez 
Dickinson, in the eighty-ninth year of his age. 


VILES—In Waltham, June 1, Elizabeth W. Smith, 
widow of Jonas Viles, aged 80 yrs. 


MRS. HARRIET FOSTER CRAWFORD 


In Putney, Vt., May 13, Mrs. Harriet Foster Crawford 
widow of James Crawford. The funeral services occurre 
on the anniversary of the death of her husband, one year 
before. Mrs. Crawford was the eldest daughter of 
Rev. Amos Foster, a patriarch in the Congregational min- 
istry of Vermont, and for many years beloved pastor in 
this community. The worthy daughter of a saintly man. 
Mrs. Crawford was, with her husband, actively interested 
in the life and work of the church and Sunday school, 
endeared to each by many ties. One of the last of the 
little circle of those whose memory reaches back to the 
early days of local history, a large circle of relatives and 
friends mourn her loss and cherish her memory with 
deep affection. Her life, reaching near the mark of 
seventy-five years, may be truly characterized as a life 
of ministration, for, like Mary of old, “she hath done 
what she could.” W. T. 8. 


MRS. EUNICE NOURSE 


The wife of Rev. Robert Nourse died at Falls Church, 
Va., July 19, at the age of 66 years. The day of her death 
was also her birthday. Dr. Nourse is a Congregational 
clergyman, his last pastorate, which continued for 
several years, being a’ rosse, Wis. Since then he 
has been yer known on the lecture platform. Wise, 

onate, Mrs. Nourse has been a true help- 

usband, a valued laborer in the church 

esteemed in the social circles where she has lived anc 
beloved by all. She was a church member for fifty-two 

ears and fur many years a deaconess. She was for a 
ong time more or less an invalid, but physical limita- 
tions did not prevent her rendering large and constant 
service to others. She leaves three daughters and one 
son. 











Established 1859. 
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Most Wholesome ne 


light and flaky is the 
pastry made with . . 


B. T. Babbitt’s 









Absolutely pure. Quality unsurpassed. 


Made by B. T. Babbitt, N.Y. | 
Sold by grocers everywhere. ‘ 
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Lv. Chicago 6:00 — Ar. Buffalo 7:45 a.m. 
« Baffale 8:30 pm. (ET) * Chicago 9:30 a.m. 
** Pan-American Souvenir,” “‘A Summer Note 
Book’’ and other booklets sent for 4c. postage. 
0. W. Ruggles, Gen. Puss’r & Thi. Agt., Chicago 








LINE for 





var TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 


& ew England, 11 


600 tons.........+++ Aug. 14, Sept. 11 
ith (new), 13, 


ug. 
000 tons... July 31, Aug. 28 











Funeral 


Saloon, $75 upwards: 2d saloon, $42.50 upwards. For 
we and further information, apply to 








i Undertakers =>} 
=and Emhbalmers = 
2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day aad Night... . 
« «+ Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 











Personal attention given to every detail. 
Chapel and other s evin! :aoms connected with 
establishment. (ompetent persons in attend- 
ance day ans night. 

Cees 








Individual Communion 
Outfits. Send for free catalogue 


suis 
SANITARY CO! ON OUTFIT CO., 
Dept. E, Rochester, N. Y. 








Steel Alloy Church and School Belis. g@>-Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8S. BELL CO., Hillsboro, O. 





HAVE FURN SHED 25.000 102 O- 


CH, SCHOOL & OTHER PUREST BES 
WEST TROY N sivuve 


CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


CHURCH BELLS, PEALS AND CHusES, 
OF LAKE SUPERIOR INGOT COPPER AND 
EAST INDIA TIN ONLY. 

THE E.W.VANDUZEN Co., Cincinnati,O 


Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston. 


CUNARD LINE. 


Largest New Twin Screw Passenger Steamers from 
Boston te Liverpool via Queenstown. Remarkable for 
steadiness. 14,000 tons, 600 feet long, 65 feet beam 
All Saloon and Second Saloon Rooms located on upper 
decks amidships. Perfect ventilation. 

SAXONTA, Aug. 24, Sept. 28, Nov. 2. 

IVERNTA, Aug. 10, Oct. 19. 

Saloon, $60 up. Second Saleon, $40.) Thir! 
Class, low rates. Accommodation unsurpassed. 


ALEXANDER MARTIN, Agt , 99 State St., Boston, Mass. 





GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 

BOSTON—LIVERPOOL: LONDON 
First Cabin, 840 and $45 upwards, after July 1°, 
depending on steamer. 
Splendid steamer “Devonian” (new), 11,000 tons, 
July 10; “* Cestrian,” 9,000 tons, mie & 17; “ Winifredian 
(new), 10,500 tons, July 24; “ Caledonian” (new), 6,000 
tons, Juiy 13, to London; “Iberian” (new), 6,000 tous, 
July 25, to London. 
F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
Telephone 1359 Main. 115 State Street, Bosten 
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io Cincinnati Beil Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 








ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co.., 


FACTURERS 


OPP. BOYLSTON 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


HURCH 
—_ ee PRICES. GSS wastunceen st. 


BOSTON. 
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Tangles 


| For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
Any reader who can contribute odd 


yo? : 
-yrious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 


and 


teres'ing kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. | 


43. ANAGRAM 


The waiter sang to a rag-time tune, 
« \nd what is so rare as a day in June?” 


The cook made answer: “ Too late, my son, 
For the days of June are all well done.” 


Not any too well,” the man returned ; 
“Some were quite raw, and the others burned.” 


sO IN PERT PRATE they roasted the phrase, 
Making sad hash of those dead June days. 


And Lowell turned over in frenzy fine, 
And wished he never had penned that line. 
Mi CoB. 


44. WHAT STAR 


A remarkable mathematical achievement in 
solving a most difficult problem was accom- 
plished simultaneously by two young astron- 
omers in the year 1846. The motions of the 
planet ****** had been carefully watched since 
its discovery by Herschel, and its orbit had 
been assigned to it from considerations of its 
relations to the ***** and other planets. In 
position it was next to ******* and *#*###, 
Careful observations showed that in reality 
its motion round the *** differed materially 
from its calculated orbit. Adams, a student 
at Cambridge University, and Leverrier, a 
young French astronomer, inferred that this 
aberration could be explained by the influence 
of some undiscovered star, and they set to 
work independently to locate the unknown 
disturber. After much labor they arrived at 
a solution, and when the telescopes were di- 
rected to that point of the heavens indicated 
by their investigations a new planet was 
actually discovered. This star is found to be 
five times as large as *****, which is the most 
brilliant of all the planets, but the former, on 
account of its remoteness, is invisible to the 
naked eye. Unlike *******, it is attended by a 
satellite. 

One letter from each of the omitted names 
in order will give the name of the star 
thus discovered. F. L. 8. 


45. DOUBLE CHARADE 


In ONE place TWO I’ve ever been 
Do men ignore true worth ; 
And PRIME I LAST declare that place 


To be COMPLETE on earth. 
T. H. 


46. LITERATIM 
(The letters are used phonetically. ) 
0, 3-4-1, the land of happy dreams! 
At times, so near it seems, 
Methinks the wight content to watch and wait, 
Might find “the yet 2-8.” 
Land where our sordid cares are known no more 
And joys may not 1-4, 
Where government or law court there is none, 
But just some shrewd 4-1. 
Where shepherdesses, all in bright 3-2, 
The blooming fields trip through, 
But while we picture all the lovely scene, 
Come TOTAL mists between, 
And blissful visions are in ruin rolled, 
As 2-6 was of old. 
Yet, for my comfort, 5-7 still is real, 
Although she’s my ideal. 


47. BURIED STONES 


(How many rocks and minerals are here 
hidden, and what? ) 

Hal, I teased them. I can rub your wheel 
Pow, and I am on duty later. The bar, I tell 
you, is across a gate. At Newbery Lane’s 
house I saw a fossil, very fine, on a copal- 
varnished table with metal casters. Jasper. 
he dog, ran, I testify, as with a pat I tested 
us leg. Newbery’s mother made lemonade 





by the quart. Zealous to play is his brother, 
and his horn blended so well with the other 
instruments that I said, “Hear them at it, 
Eben Flintcher! Let’s sing old songs if we 
can’t play.” BR. L. 0. 


ANSWERS 


41. Anne, Poe, Polk, Root, Greene, Hayes, Lee, 
Mann, Wood, Lear, Scott, Sterne, Seth, Cain, Abel, 
Bunyan, Steele, Knox, Marshall, Locke, Russell, 
Saxe, Pitt, Spenser, Taylor, Eve, Crabbe, Grévy, 
Wolfe, Howe, Cooke, Reed, Holmes, Rrougham, 
Hale, Stowe, Moore, Paine, Paul, Pilate, Pius. 

42, May, Amy, yam. 


Acknowledgment is made of these solutions re- 
cently received: Prof. E. 8. Hosmer, Pawtucket, 
R. L, to 37; B. D. N., Boston, Mass. 36, 39, 40; 
Abbie A. Tidd, Westboro, Mass., 32, 34, 35 ; Frank, 
Framingham, Mass., 32, 34; C. H. D., Lake Placid, 
N. Y., 32; Miss L. N. Morris, Morristown, N. J., 
39; Mabel, Manchester, N. H., 32, 34; E. B. D., 
Springfield, Mass., 36. 

But did nobody solve 38, Nillor’s clever charade? 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, July 28-Aug. 3. Are You Praying in 
Vain? Ps. 106: 7-21; 2 Cor. 12: 7-10; Jas. 
5: 13-20 
Are wrong prayers ever granted? Are right 

prayers ever denied? Does it pay to pray? 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 128.} 











WELL WoRTH SEEING.—Every student of times 
and manners, every collector of curios and every 
lover of antique forms and shapes should see the 
collection of Modern Dutch furnitute now on ex- 
hibition at the warerooms of the Paine Furniture 
Company in this city. Many of the pieces are of 
remarkable distinction and beauty, and they repre- 
sent the type of furniture which came over in the 
Mayflower. We are glad to see that one house is 
supplying this inexpensive class of cabinet-work at 
its properly low price. 








Uneeda Vinjer 


Waufer 


Goes equally well 


Take some with you 
on your vacation. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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(0% of the Sickness 
of Today 


Is caused by Indigestion or Consti- 
pation. Keep your bowels in good 
condition, and you will hardly know 
what sickness is. It can be done 
without filling the stomach with 
drugs by the most Wonderful Medi- 
ne Discovery of the New Century, 
e 


Thermo-Ozone 
Generator. 


Constipation from an infant cured 
in a few weeks. 


West Cornwall, Conn., Aug. 29, 1900. 
Thermo-Ozone Co., 184 Boylston &t., Boston, Mass. 

—Dear Sir: 

Your letter received, and in reply will say it will 
be two years next October that I have had a 
Thermo-Ozone Generator. It has helped me a 
great deal, and, in fact, think now that I would be 
entirely well from its use if I had not overdone b 
fee ing so well at the time. I really do not thin 
that I could get along without it. 

I have had a number of patients whom I treated. 
One was a girl about ten years old, who was con- 
stipated from an infant, and had taken doctor’s 
medicine a great deal. I treated her for about five 
or six weeks, and the last I heard from her she had 
no trouble at all, and was feeling real well. Re- 
spectfully yours, MARY A. BECK. 


THE THERMO-OZONE GENERATOR IS USED 
by INDIVIDUALS and FAMILIES in 
the Homes for Every-Day Ills. 


Home treatment Outfit includes Gener- 
ator, Medicine Case with assortment of 
medicines, and a large book of 300 pp., by 8S. R. 
Beckwith, M. D., an eminent surgeon, physician 
and teacher, and the discoverer of this force. 


J. A. BEECHER, M. D., 
Consulting Physician. 
Free Consultation Monday and Thursday 
from 10 to 12 A. M. 
60-Page Circular sent free upon application. 


THERMO-OZONE Co. 
(New England Offices) 184 Boylston St., Boston 
Take Elevator. 














A Soldier in Two Armies 





16,600 frs, 
National Prize at Paris 


Quina 


[ AROCHE 


A Ferruginous Tonic 


Pleasant to the taste ; assimilate quickly and 
thoroughly in all cases of Stomach troubles, 
pr A and Poorness of the Blood. 


22 rue brouct 
PARIS 
E. Fougera & Co. 


SS Agents, N.Y 

























By Rev. George Arthur Andrews, 
Cloth, pp. 123, 60 Cents net, 


is the short narrative of a short life. It is the biog- 
raphy of Charles Abraham Hart, better known as 
“Carl,” who enlisted for the war with Spain when 
he was sixteen years old, and who died in Porto Rico 
just before his seventeenth birthday. He was a 
manly boy, of remarkable athletic ability, a natural 
leader, and a simple, earnest Christian. He prized 
his football equipment and his Christian Endeavor 
pin, both representing elements of his life, in which 
his interest was most hearty and healthy. A vigor- 
ous Christian and a Christian athlete, he entered 
military service from a sense of duty, and carried 
his clean and spiritual manliness through all the 
temptations of life in camp, on transports, in the 
field and the hospital. Such a story is good to read 
and good to think about. It must be an inspiration 
to manly living on the part of all its readers. 
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for 
breakfast 
in the 
morning 














Camere Steam Cooked Oatmeal 








A Pocket 
Time Ball 


The factory adjustments of the 
Elgin Watch—by refrigeration 
and oven heat—make it like 
@ pocket time ball. Its —_ 
racy is never questioned. An 


ELGIN 


will last a — with ordi- 
nary care—keep perfect 
time under all con- 

ditions. Ask your 

jeweler. 


Booklet free. 
Elgin National 
Watch Company, 
Elgin, Ill. 











The 
Pilgrim 
Teacher 


A Monthly Magazine. 


For Sunday School Teachers 
and Bible Classes 


Reduced to 50 Cents a Year 


10 Cents per Quarter in Clubs to Schools 


























Sample Free to Superintendents and Teachers 


By common consent the expositions of the Sunday 
School Lessons as given in the Teacher are among ‘the 
very best that are published. They are highly esteemed 
by Pastors and are especially helpful to young Teachers. 

The circulation of the Teacher has increased about one- 
third within two years. 

The Teacher has contributed articles on Sunday School 
Work, Primary and Kindergarten Helps, Book Reviews, 
Editorial Comment, etc., making it a magazine which no 
Sunday Schoo] Teacher can afford to be without. 





The Pilgrim Press 


Boston 





BOSTON & ALBANY R.R. 


BUFFALO or NIAGARA FALLS 


B. & A. R. BR. to Albany, N & H. R. 
R. x “to Buffalo or ieee Falls. 
(Returning same way. ) 


ACCOUNT OF 


Pan-American Exposition 


MAY ist to Nov. |, 1901. 
Gass A 


i 


B. 
$16.00 
15.50 
14. — 


ABNOSSSSOS==8 


18. 
8. 
6. 
5. 
6. 
8. 
8. 
6. 
5.31 
13. 
i4. 


CONDITIONS. 

Class A—On salé daily and good fo’ assage 
either direction, May ist to Oct. 28th fina tim 
Nov. 2d, and in man Cars on pa: ant of 

s for such od 


accomm 

Class B—On sale daily, calor, for fifteen (18)days 
including date of for continuous passa; 
only in each direction; and are non-transferab! le, 

req homey ot ‘purchaser, and must be 

stam ~ ood pape or Niagara Roca 

before ae w oes peewee. Sees 

in Pullman Cars - io fof additional charges 


for such accommoda' _— 
m sale daily, ood ee eight (8) days 
‘or con! 


including date of sale, pt 
in each direction, and in day cone 
contract of ticket. Rots good mo Ful Pull 
or Drawing Room Cars or on limited 


p- are non-transferable, and reat ey 
urchaser, and must be stam’ Se at 
Be ‘alo or Niagara F: Falls  hnmy ~ ad 


for re passage 
A. 8. ANSON, General Passenger Agent. 


BOSTON & ALBANY R.R-.- 


N.Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co., Lessee. 


leet thee tieeten tieetieticet 
SHEHSsrons: 
Ssussssssessi 
aSaudsuososssos® 
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